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“Regna Saturnia.” 
A FRAGMENT. 


Ou, the simple age of Saturn! golden period of peace, 
In the land that like a mother saw her sons and joys increase. 


Summers of the stormless heaven, summers of the windless 
sea, 
Linked together by as little of the winter as could be ; 


Fountains singing in the covert or asleep like liquid glass, 
And no poison in the flowers, and no serpent in the grass ; 


Meads of unlaborious tillage, seas without the toiling oars : 
Magic ships of cloud and sunshine dropped all treasures on 
all shores ; 


And no iron-handed terror smiting at the hearts of men; 

Justice blindfold ruled the people, War lay chained within 
his den ; 

Nor were gods ashamed to mingle in the mart or home, and 
join 

Speech with speech, the words they uttered falling like new- 
minted coin. 


As a blameless star through heaven rolled the happy planet 
then, 

In thé simple age of Saturn that will never be again. 

Rose her sister-world in autumn, warm and golden, large 
and low, 


Hung above the mellow harvest, cheered the reapers in the 
TOW. 


Rose the stars in silent order, watching from their heavenly 
march, 
And with eyes of benediction glided down the mighty arch. 


SAMUEL V. COLE. 





The American Girl-Graduate. 


AFTER the announcement of the honorary degrees at the 
Harvard zs5oth Anniversary, when the applause had sub- 
sided and the audience was dispersing, it was amusing to 
see the gray-bearded graduates crowding into the centre of 
the auditorium and craning their venerable necks to catch 
a glimpse of a remarkably pretty young woman in the gal- 
lery. Some of these gazers must have reminded themselves, 
no doubt, of the cluster of old men upon the walls of 
Troy, gazing at Argive Helen as she passed; others may have 
recalled that passage in Tennyson’s ‘Princess’ where the 
visitors watch the Lady Psyche :— 

Intent on her who, rapt in glorious dreams, 

The second sight of some Astrean sage, 

Sat compassed with professors. 
But the lady encompassed by these dignitaries in the San- 
ders Theatre at Cambridge was no mere heroine of a poetic 
extravaganza; she was one who had faced professors before; 
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for she was the ‘alumna’ of a woman's college, and now the 
bride of the President of the United States. If the girl- 
graduate was excluded from the platform during the exer- 
cises of that august occasion, she at least took her revenge 
in the gallery. 

The American girl-graduate, as a distinct and conspicu- 
aus being, may be said first to have arrested the public eye 
upon the opening of Vassar College at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
in 1865. Yet Oberlin College, in Ohio, almost from its 
foundation in 1833, had received women on equal terms; 
and Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, had done 
the same, under Horace Mann, in 1853. Other Western 
colleges had followed here and there; but it was Vassar, 
after all, that attracted attention both in this country and 
Europe. There is no doubt that the reports early carried 
from it to England by Lady Amberley and Prof. James 
Bryce did much toward the establishment of Hitchin (now 
Girton) College in 1869—an institution of which Lady Am- 
berley’s mother (the Dowager Lady Stanley, of Alderley) 
became the senior trustee; her name being closely followed 
on the list by that of Prof. Bryce. In New England the 
first admission of a woman to college was in the same year, 
Miss Anna Elizabeth Haley taking the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, after four years of study, at Bates College, Maine, 
in 1873. The University of Michigan began to educate 
women in 1870, and Cornell University (through the estab- 
lishment of Sage College) in 1872. The Western State Uni- 
versities were all, or nearly all, organized on a coéducation- 
al basis; but this modification has as yet reached only some 
of the minor Eastern colleges, such as Colby, in Maine; the 
University of Vermont, at Burlington; and Wesleyan, in Con- 
necticut. In 1873, Boston University was opened fur both 
sexes; and in 1875 both Wellesley College (at Wellesley, 
Mass.) and Smith College (at Northampton, Mass.) began 
their career. Columbia College has lately gone as far as to 
give a Wellesley graduate the degree of Ph.D., and Yale has 
given to 2 woman the degree of A.B.; but care has been 
taken in both cases to explain that the instances were ex- 
ceptional. 

The course of the movement toward the education of 
women in Harvard University has been in some respects 
peculiar. During past years the College authorities have 
in several cases winked at women’s studying, without re- 
cognition, in graduate departments; and an unsuccessful 
effort was made a few years since, with the strong aid of the 
President, to admit them to medical education. Meanwhile 
the so-called Annex has grown up as an entirely voluntary 
enterprise, conducted by a few ladies and gentlemen who 
have arranged classes for private instruction and examina- 
tion by the Harvard Professors, the aim being to provide 
an exact duplicate of the college instruction. The institu- 
tion was opened in 1879, and has grown from a few volun- 
teer classes into a regular course, parallel to that of the Uni- 
versity, taught by the same teachers and tested by the same 
examinations. It has as yet no organic connection with the 
venerable institution to whose side it clings ; but the gener- 
al impression in Cambridge is that this farther connection is 
only a question of time or money. Already the College Cor- 
poration has accepted from John O. Sargent, Esq., of New 
York, a sum of monev for a prize translation, with the ex- 
press provision that the Annex also is to be included in 
the competition. ‘lhis vote of acceptance is the first official 
recognition by the Corporation of even the existence of the 
new enterprise. Mr. George William Curtis spoke of the 
Annex in his speech at the Harvard dinner as breakinj 
the spell that had hitherto bound the college to * bring fort 
men-children only;’ and in the evening, when the torchlight 
procession of the undergraduates passed the illuminated 
building, every class in turn cheered heartily the institution 
to whose very existence some of their predecessors had ob- 
jected. Even now there area few points at which the pupils 
of the Annex are at a great disadvantage as compared with 
those of the college proper, but these relate almost solely to 
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the use of libraries and laboratories, and are likely to be re- 
moved in time. Though as yet few in number, the gradu- 
ates have held their own very well in scholarship, and the 
proportion of more advanced students has steadily increased. 

It is hard to obtain, without very extensive correspond- 
ence, any exact figures as to the number of women now in 
American colleges. The largest separate institutions are 
too recent to have got into the cyclopzdias; and the coédu- 
cational colleges rarely give, in their catalogues or calen- 
dars, any separate statistics as to the sexes. One can only 
ascertain the relative numbers, in these cases, by going over 
the list of names; and who can tell, by mere inspection, 
whether ‘ Arba’ and ‘ Luria’ stand for the names of men or 
women? Up to 1873, according to Kiddle and Schem’s 
‘Cyclopedia of Education,’ the whole number of women 
graduates in the United States was 620—a number now 
almost equalled in a single year, if we include all institu- 
tions that bear the name of college. ‘Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia,’ in 1879, reported the whole number of women in 
298 colleges to be 5,680; but this did not include any sep- 
arate college for women. A comparison of a few of the 
leading institutions will show that the statistics of girl-grad- 
uates must be assuming large proportions. The following 
table gives approximately, for eight selected colleges, the 
number of undergraduate students in 1885-6, and the num- 
ber who took the degree of A.B. or its equivalent in 1886. 
These figures can only be approximately given, because dif- 
ferent institutions vary so much in their mode of classifying 
students ; and I have been obliged to assume in some cases 
that the whole senior class secured degrees, though this does 
not always happen. It must also be remembered that dif- 
ferent colleges vary as to including in their totals the stu- 
dents of music and art. 


WOMEN IN CERTAIN COLLEGES, 1885-6. 


DATE OF NO OF GRADUATES 

ADMITTING WOMEN (A.B.) 

WOMEN. STUDENTS. 1886. 
Oberlin, 1833 263 69 
Vassar, 1865 291 35 
Michigan, 1870 214 20 
Cornell, 1872 80 II 
Boston, 1873 160 16 
Wellesley, 1875 520 50 
Smith, 1875 305 49 
Harvard Annex, 1879 73 2 
1,906 252 


It is not possible here to enter on any details as to the com- 
ivemerits of these institutions. They are easily divided 

into two classes by the fact of being either separate or co- 
educational, although the Harvard Annex at present occu- 
pies an intermediate position. They also represent, perhaps 
fortunately, a variety of experiments in different directions. 
Some of them have only men for instructors, while others 
have only women, as at Wellesley, where one meets on the 
premises nothing masculine except a music-teacher and the 
head-cook. Some, like Wellesley and Vassar, have large 
dormitories ; others, like Smith, have a series of small house- 
holds ; while in others, as at Michigan, Boston and the Har- 
ward Annex, the pupils simply find places in the common 
boarding-houses or homes of the town. There is a general 
tendency toward the elective system, yet some few retain the 
stricter curriculum. Hardly any of them, unless it be Oberlin 
or Boston, can be regarded as having a denominational char- 
acter. The three great separate colleges were all intended 
to be in a manner evangelical; yet this bias may be said 
to have been tempered at Vassar by the presence of Maria 
Mitchell, at Wellesley by the acceptance of a statue of Har- 
riet Martineau, and at Smith through the gift of a hall, de- 
voted to the study of nature, by a professed atheist. It may 
be said in general that all the institutions just named have 
a high tone and ample prospects; and if there seems too 
ta multiplication of women’s colleges, as a whole, this 

is but another illustration of that tentative character which 
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all organized instruction must have for the present, in a 
nation so large and varied as ours. The stronger institu- 
tions will sustain themselves; the weaker will be aban- 
doned, or become subordinate. 

One important result of these varied enterprises has been 
to set at rest, for a time at least, the controversy that raged 
so bitterly, some years ago, in regard to what was then 
called the ‘sex in education’ question. A very important 
collection of statistics on this subject was made in 1882 by a 
special committee of the Society of Collegiate Alumnez, with 
Miss Annie S. Howes as chairman. Selecting twelve of the 
colleges having the largest number of women students-— 
colleges which had,'up to 1882, sent forth nearly thirteen 
hundred (1,290) graduates,—this Committee addressed to 
the graduates of each of these a circular, including very 
minute inquiries as to their physical condition before, during. 
and after their college lives. Of those thus questioned, 705. 
answered—being 54.65 per cent.,—and their answers were 
carefully tabulated and published by Col. Carroll D. Wright 
in behalf of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics. When 
it is considered that the range of age thus covered was so 
great—thanks chiefly to the long experience of Oberlin col- 
lege—as to include one woman of seventy-six, its definite 
statistical value will be seen at a glance, especially wher 
compared with the exceedingly scanty facts on which the 
first hasty inferences in the ‘sex in education ’ controversy 
were based. Dr. E. H:Clarke’s whole array of cases cited, 
in the work that originated the discussion, was but five, one 
of which was afterwards withdrawn by himself. The result 
of this larger investigation is to show that the health of over 
three-fourths of these seven hundred college graduates has. 
been either ‘ excellent’ or ‘good’ during their whole lives, 
some of them losing in health at college and an equal num- 
ber gaining; that about one-fourth of them are married, 
their average age being but twenty-eight, and that of their 
children the greater part are living and in good health. 
The general conclusion is, that the women who have grad- 
uated from college ‘do not seem to show any marked differ- 
ence in general health from the average health likely to be 
reported by any equal number of women employed in other 
kinds of work, or in fact of women generally without re- 
gard to occupation followed.’ As a result of these investi- 
gations, or of the state of facts developed by them, the ‘ sex 
in education ’ controversy may be regarded as being in this: 
country dismissed from the arena; although it still shows 
itself occasionally in Europe, where there has been no op- 
portunity for an induction equally large. 

It remains to consider what effect may have been pro- 
duced on society by the annual infusion into it of several 
hundred college-bred women. Here the induction is less 
easy to establish, nor can it be reduced to definite statistics. 
It is obvious to all that the contribution of women to our 
lighter literature has greatly increased within the last twen- 
ty years; and the reports of our scientific societies show 
this increase to be quite as marked in the department of 
science. In many cases this improved work comes directly 
from the alumnz—as, for instance, in the important paper 
published by the American Historical Association on the, 
history of ‘ The Appointing Power of the President, ’ this being 
prepared by Miss Lucy M. Salmon, of Michigan University; 
and in the careful study of the French Parliaments offered 
by Miss Jane M. Bancroft, of the Northwestern University, 
(Illinois), as a thesis for the degree of Ph.D. at Syracuse. 
University. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, whose admirable work. 
in. teaching cliemistry at the Boston Institute of Technolo- 
gy is so well known, is a graduate of Vassar; and Miss Eva 
Channing, who read an important paper at the last meeting 
of the American Oriental Society, took her degree at the 
Boston University before proceeding to Leipzig. While 
all the women who are doing important scientific work may 
not be college graduates, their labors are a part of the same 
general movement which has opened colleges towomen. In 
the publications of the Peabody Museum of American Ar- 
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cheology, no papers are considered more valuable than those _ difficulty in obtaining a plenty of illustrations; and as several of 
contributed by Miss Fletcher and Miss Studley. Mr. Ho- them handle the pen as well as the brush, it was thou; it that there 
ratio Hale, almost our highest authority in this direction, - penis ee — bare xg Poa ata ‘MLE ey Fone pr phn Ss. 
bases a wholly new and very striking theory of the origin of ortunetnyy cance He Cente ee: Sas Cae Cerne ee 


sins : ; ee. : to whom was confided this part of the work, however, brought the 
languages on certain observations recorded by Miss E. H. adventure within a measurable distance of failure; and had it not 


Wilson. At the last meeting of the American Association been for the amiability of another member, Mr. Hopkinson Smith, 
for the Advancement of Science, at Buffalo, nearly every this most curious book of the year might not have seen the light. 
section afforded something from awoman. Mrs; Nuttall’s Mr. Smith not only wrote most of the text and supplied many of the 
paper on ‘ Mexican Inscriptions’ was pronounced by Dr. drawings, but he directed the collection of the drawings, the distri- 
Brinton to be ‘of epoch-making importance ;’ Miss Helen ution hoe: agian, ne wrens hg see — — — 
: . _ connected with the making of the book, leaving to the publishers, 
~ oe Boor yd ee Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., little but the agreeable duty of 
. ’ ae d 7" — giving it to the public. 
‘servatory, presented a mathematical | paper in connection For all this the public as well as the Club will thank him, for a 
with Prof. Rogers. This was certainly very. unlike any better book as to appearance and contents has seldom been issued 
similar contribution that could have come from women og The ws ae — . the wars play, nabees, — 
twenty-five years ago. and. sayings of the Club, and nothing much richer appear 
But the whole result of the collegiate education of women _ Since the days of Mr. Pickwick. The drawings illustrate overene 
is not seen in their individual work; it is showing itself also ° earth, in the waters under the earth and i the any aueveay 


in their united labors. This is something that was hardly pen ggg ong <n von Soe x ee = 


looked for when the colleges were first opened to women; Elihu Vedder to wild onions, by Alfred Parsons, and to the Cl 

‘ ‘it was supposed that, after graduation, the alumnz would cat, by Frederic Dielman.. There are pictures of the Club’s en- 
naturally disappear in the ranks of the community, and trance from the street, and of the Club’s fire-place, and portraits of 
attempt no organized action. On the contrary, there has the Club’s beer-mugs, and of the ‘ mugs’ of several of the members 
appeared among them the strongest desire for collective f the Club, such as that of Briarius, by Wm. M. Chase (portrait of 
work—first in order to complete and reinforce the institu. the artist); that of the Haggis, a well-known, picture-dealer, by 


: . Edwin A. Abbey; and that of Polyphemus, a less known but 
tions that have trained them, and then to act, for the benefit equally. gifted person, by Charles rf Reinhart. Leaving West 


women, upon society at large. Thishasledtothe formation Tenth Street for some of the other haunts of the Club, we have 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, which bids fair to _ pictures of a Spanish aguadero, of the Bulgarian frontier, of Ama- 
accomplish more than any half-dozen of those ‘Greek-letter reg the Harlem River, the Irish Sea and the Zuyder Zee, New 
societies’ which are being multiplied to the verge of absurd- York Harbor, Athens, and Henry Villard’s house. Most of these 
ity in so many of our colleges for men. It should be pore re sae getty anit aaiaoan te penne _— 
remarked, in passing, that the only ‘Greek-letter society’ 6 ie”, ‘ oe 
which is distinctly based on scholarship, the Phi Beta Kappa, colors, Among these are Wan, Of, Sines | Wa) ee 


: se Frank D. Millet’s ‘At the Inn,’ Alden Weir’s ‘ The Dead Bird,’ 
has already enrolled a good many women, in the coéduca- Hopkinson Smith’s ‘Under the Towers,’ and, in short, many of 


tional colleges. But the Association of Alumnez is eminently the best paintings of our foremost artists. The cover is a revela- 
a society for work. It includes 242 members from 13 differ- tion in its kind, , a done in canvas, brass-bound and lined with 
ent colleges, its President being Miss Alice Freeman, a a ornamented with the badges of the members of the Club. 
graduate of Michigan, and now the accomplished President We have no doubt that a sympathetic and grateful American pub- 
of Wellesley College. The Society has local branches in _ /i¢ will,wish that they may often gather from foreign shores within 

. : : opts sound of the court-house bells and the fluttering of the week’s 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington and California; 44), hung out in the neighborjgg back yards ; nor that another 
it arranges plans of graduate study, and has already con- budget of tile sketches and Club Mhestnuts will be welcomed, next 
——- = hcg ig ‘Health na grag Mogg e, J season, with avidity. 

cience,’ “ Employments o omen’ and the like; their 

latest undertaking being to collect information, upon twenty- ‘¢ Reynard the Fox.” 


four specified points, as to the physical condition of school- THE somewhat heavy German humor of Reinike Fuchs is not 
girls between the ages of twelve and eighteen. With this lightened in Mr. Thomas poe Arnold’s translation of ‘R 
organization as a nucleus for action, it is certain that the the Fox,’ and is made little more attractive by the illustrations of 
community will feel more and more the influence of those Wilhelm von Kaulbach, which, however, are among the best things 
‘ girl-graduates ’ whom Tennyson jocosely sang. The pres- he _ done. Roberts Bros. bring pe diti special Regan of 
ent state of things already seems quite remote from that fur hundred copies, containing, in addition to the Kau oe 
- . : -: + twelve dry-point engravings, by Joseph Wolf, printed on India 
described by the wife of President John Adams, writing in paper. These hardly raise the artistic level of the volume, bei 
1817. She says of the period of her youth : “Female edu- inferior to Kaulbach’s work and meritorious only from a mechani 
cation, in the best families, went no farther than writing and __ point of view. None of the illustrations have anything of the droll- 
arithmetic; in a few rare instances, music and dancing.’ ery of German caricature of the present day, such as may be en- 
T. W. HiGcINSON. joyed in almost every number of K/adderadatsch, nor have they a 
trace of the fancy or of the good-nature that are shown so abun- 
° ae dantly in Richter’s work. The fable itself has outlasted its use- 
Holiday Publications. fulness as a satire. Its rehabilitation was one of Goethe's mistakes. 
“The Book of the Tile-Club.” It has — _ ———— to ~ ee state of ay per 
THE erratic doings of the Tile Club, its voyage in search of the 2 Comedy of Aristophanes. For all this, there are many keen an 
icturesque in a a eg its nightly revels aa tie upper floor of a forceful things both in the text and in the cuts, mainly in'the latter, 
back tenement in West Tenth Street, the world-wide wanderings i" Which the animals are very successfully given human ae 
of its members, their prowess in spoiling Spanish tiles and getting stics, ig ae es ae * ber se yee r descrip- 
away with kibobs, fried oysters, beer, burgundy and other incon- ecg Bee pgp sou.) “d a. Pa a! th en ‘ R ~ rd! good 
ous comestibles, have made it the most famous of modern clubs. "4 pons nacre bi k ys Pig SS ee 
Scie is a household word throughout America, and wherever trait stamped upon it in black and gold. ($9.) 
people flatter themselves that they can understand Manhattanese 2 zs : i 
cae of action and expression. The meetings of the Club are as “Old Christmas” and “ Bracebridge Hall. 
rare, to say the least, as the conjunctions of the planets; and, like THE recent death of Randolph Caldecott gives a melancholy in- 
‘them, they invariably portend that something is going to happen. terest to the republication of his sketches to Irving’s ‘Old Christ- 
It was at some one of last year’s gatherings, the finances of the mas’ and ‘Bracebridge Hall,’ first published, respectively, in 1875 
-society being in anything but a flourishing condition, that the pro- and 1876, They are among the best works of this most enjoyable 
ject was started of publishing a book which should be the collective of all recent English illustrators, and they have been engraved in 
work of the Club, and the profits of which, if any, should go into excellent style, simply, but with knowledge and feeling, 7 | James 
its common fund. As the members are all artists, there was no 0D. Cooper. Printed with the text, as it was origi esigned 
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296 The 
‘that they should be, they make one of the most charmingly appro- 
priate of holiday books—not too big or too fine for use, but large 
enough and handsome enough to make a most agreeable present. 
No pictures can convey a truer idea of English country life as it 
to be, and still is to some extent, than these. They are not 
caricatures, like the work of Leech and Doyle, but are taken from 
life, touched with both sentiment and humor, it is true, but for the 
most part impressing one by their reality. In one respect they will 
be disappointing to Americans: there is no attempt whatever at 
tiness ; and we have adopted so many pretty Christmas customs 
rom Holland, France, and Germany, that we are apt to revolt 
against the exclusive attention to good cheer that is shown in these 
drawings. The work is published by Macmillan & Co., bound in 
green and gold, with full gilt edges. The price is $5. 





“Alma Tadema.” 

THE Christmas number of Zhe Art Journal consists of a copi- 
ously illustrated life of Alma Tadema, by Helen Zimmern. It is 
Hoe in a fragmentary way, treating the painter's life with regard 
to its different periods, giving his personal ideas on art in the Toons 
of an interview, and devoting considerable space to the new house 
he is building for himself—remodelling almost from the founda- 
tions the former dwelling of Tissot, the French etcher. Townshend 
House is now, 'as far as Tadema is concerned, a thing of the past. 
The author writes from the literary and descriptive standpoint, and 
does not show much artistic discrimination, her biography not be- 
ing as good as the suggestive little book on Tadema by his friend 
Ebers, published here last March. It is, however, printed in hand- 
somer form, and is profusely illustrated with reproductions of the 
painter's famous canvases, including a portrait of himself. (Inter- 
national News Co. 75cts.) 





Owen Meredith’s ‘“‘ The Earl’s Return.” 


OWEN MEREDITH'S ‘The Earl’s Return’ is published by Estes 
& Lauriat, with drawings by W. L. Taylor, reproduced by photo- 
gravure and by wood-engraving. The wood-engravings, mostly 
restricted to the smaller drawings included in the text or used as 
head-pieces, give the best results, some of the photogravures re- 
quiring much amiability of judgment to. make them acceptable as 

uctions of the originals. Perhaps unskilful printing may 
have had something to do with their unsatisfactory appearance, 
but neither the artist nor his friends among the public can be 
leased with them. Of the wood-engravings, those illustrating the 
fines ‘The squires at their sports,’ ‘She sat ’twixt the mildewey 
beds,’ ‘ Many a — steeped pale in the light of the stars,’ ‘She 
heard below, on the creaking stafway,’ may be highly commended 
for spirit and delicacy in both drawing and engraving. Indeed, all 
of them are so good that we cannot believe that the failure of some 
of the phototype plates is in any degree due to the artist. Were 
hese omitted, the book would be a better example of American 
illustration and printing. 





Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 
ORIGINAL decorative motives are few and far between in the 
set of forty-four ornamental borders which Ludwig Sandoé Ipsen 
has designed for the ‘ Love-Sonnets from the Portuguese’ of Mrs. 
Browning, published by Ticknor & Co. ($15.) Mr. Ipsen has the 
plates in Owen Jones’s ‘Grammar of Ornament’ and other stand- 
ard books on decoration at his fingers’ ends. He is quite at home 
among Greek frets, Roman mosaic patterns, Byzantine scrolls, 
Runic knots, Old German floral designs, and the like; but he adds 
little or nothing of his own to this common stock. He does not 
even show an appreciation of anything unusually good among his 
models. His style of execution, too, is hard and conventional. 
We believe it was Charles Lamb’s friend, George Dyer, who once 
bought a book of try because in some forty thousand lines 
which it contained, there must be a few good ones. Similarly, in 
these forty 7, there are some which are less uninteresting 
rest. e would refer to the Old German border to the 
third sonnet, the design of poppies which accompanies the fifteenth, 
that of passion-flowers and angels with the twenty-second, and 
one or two others; but, in general, they remind one of nothing so 
much as the plaques in hammered brass which one sees every- 
where, and of which the designs are produced as mechanically as 
the things themselves. Mr. Ipsen would probably make a good 
- teacher of ornament in a manual training school; but, like many 
teachers of art and of other things, he was never intended by 
nature fora producer. It is unnecessary to speak of the exquisite 
poems, Of their six hundred and odd lines, there is not one that 
does not convey a thought or express a sentiment which will be 
understood or sympathized with by all. 
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“American Wild-Flowers.” 
PROF. GEORGE L. GOODALE has written fifty-one interesting 
notices to as many colored plates drawn by Isaac Sprague, illustrat- 


‘ing the most remarkable of our native wild-flowers, and they are 


pees in a handsome volume of 210 pages, including an index, 
y Bradley Whidden, of Boston. ($15.) The title of the book is: 
‘ American Wild-Flowers.’ The plates are from neat and correct 
botanical drawings, not making much pretention to artistic presen- 
tation of the subjects, but unencumbered with the usual diagrams. 
explanatory of the arrangemefit of parts of the flowers, fruits and so 
forth, which are here given, when necessary, in the text, where they 
belong. The flowers selected include many of our commonest 
Eastern wild-blossoms, like the asters, wild columbine, violet, kal- 
mia; but many less known Western and Southern plants are also 
given, like the prairie turnip, or Zomme blanche, on which the Indi- 
ans of the plains partly subsist in winter, and the beautiful little 
shortia, only one colony of which, occupying a space of about thirty 
square feet, is known to exist in the mountains of McDowell County, 
North Carolina. Some of the numerous showy composites of the 
Pacific slope are also given, and three or four of our native or- 
chids. Dr. Goodale’s descriptions are exact, but couched in untechni- 
cal language. Such botanical terms as he is obliged to use are ex- 
ang as he proceeds, and in each case the affiliations of the 

ower are pointed out; and its history and the derivation of its. 
name is given in the body of the article, instead of being summarily 
disposed of in one or two cabalistic headlines—a plan which is sure 
to repel the unscientific reader. The information contained in these 
articles appears to be up to date, quotations being made from several 
recent foreign botanical works. The book is beautifully printed on 
heavy hand-made paper, and will be an accession to any library 
scientific or general. 





Tennyson’s “ Dora.” 

TENNYSON’S ‘Dora,’ with illustrations by W. L. Taylor, is 
brought out by Lee & Shepard. The artist has caught the char- 
acter of the scenery described in the poem very well, of the poet 
not quite so well. His Dora is too delicate and refined for an 
English farmer’s daughter, and his Farmer Allan is too spare and 
nervous. It might be said, too, that his farm-house is more like’a 
manor. But the cuts are very pretty, nevertheless. Those in out- 
line, or with but little shading, in the manner of Millais’ illustra- 
tions in the so-called Pre-Raphaelite Edition of Tennyson, are 

erhaps the most successful as illustrating the text; but those 
ully shaded make the handsomest pictures. The grey cover, with 
es ogg in red and gold, is not the least artistic thing about the 
ook. 





“A Mother’s Song.” 

READERS of Mary D. Brine’s poetry in ‘A Mother’s Song’ (Cas- 
sell & Co. $2.50), must take the will for the deed; but, though they 
are amateurish, the same need not be said of Miss C. A. Northam’s. 
illustrations. The designs in pen-and-ink, which are very liberally 
used as borders for the text, are especially enjoyable, being free 
from affectation, and treated in a sound, straightforward manner. 
Some one, either the artist or the publisher, has had the excellent 
idea of printing them in a pale-colored ink, which allows of the 
design being considered apart from the text, while it better serves. 
the purpose of a frame. The full-page designs are not so good. 
Possibly they have lost something at the engraver’s hands, though 
that does not seem likely. The illuminated cover is very suc- 
cessful. 





Buchanan Read’s ‘‘ The Closing Scene.” 

BUCHANAN READ’S descriptive poem, ‘ The Closing Scene,’ has 
furnished themes for a number of our best landscape painters, 
which have been engraved on wood by such accomplished handlers 
of the ver as F. S. King, John Dalziel, H. E. Sylvester and 
Henry Wolf, and which, with the verses, make up a really beautiful 
holiday book, published by J. B. Lippincott Co. ($3.) Where all 
are excellent it is not easy to pick out a few drawings for special 
mention ; but Bruce Crane’s ‘Sober Realm of Leafless Trees,’ J. F. 
Murphy’s ‘ Embattled Forests,’ H. Bolton Jones’s ‘ Noisy Masons of 
the Eaves,’ and W. L. Taylor’s ‘The Porch’ may be referred to as 
samples of the whole. Printing and paper are of the best, and the: 
cover glows in pale green silver and gold. 





Character Sketches from Thackeray. . 
FREDERICK BARNARD, whose ‘Character Sketches from Dick~ 
ens’ made a sensation some time ago, has attempted to’ portray a. 
similar series of characters out of Thncketuy with but indifferent 
success, No one will fall in love with Col. Newcome or Major 
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Pendennis as here shown, nor admire Becky Sharp’s astuteness, 
nor be as much amused by Capt. Costigan’s countenance as by his 
biographer’s account of him. ‘The Little Sister,’ from ‘The Ad- 
ventures of Philip,’ makes a pretty picture, and all the figures are 
well drawn, and the drawings have been reproduced in the very 
best manner. Cassell & Co. have had the good sense to put them 
up in portfolio form ($7.50), and asa companion set to the Dickens 
sketches we doubt not they will find many purchasers. 





“Daily Chimes.” 
THOUGHTS in verse for every day of the month, accompanied 
with little pictures of flowers and landscapes printed in all sorts 
of colors, make a dainty waistcoat-pocket volume, entitled ‘ Daily 


-"Chimes,’ issued by Cassell & Co. The poets quoted are Whittier, 


Shakspeare, Longfellow and other orthodox favorites, and the 
flowers are the lily of the valley, harebell, heather and fuchsia—all 
bell-like blossoms, perhaps with reference to the title. It has a 
binding of red crape, and a neat paper case to preserve it. 





‘* Life’s Verses.” 


‘My ONLY books were woman’s looks, and folly’s all they’ve 
taught me,’ says the motto prefixed to the second series of ‘ Lzfe’s 
Verses,’ published by White, Stokes & Allen. But it is, as it should 
be, considering its source, a gay and siontent kind of folly, and no 
one will be much the worse for partaking of it. It is expressed in 
many ballads, chansonettes, quatrains and sonnets, by Robert 
Grant, Allen Kelly, J. A. Mitchell and other clever rhymesters, and 
fully as much in the pictures by Mitchell, Herford, Brennan and 
others, by which the poems are illustrated. Especially good are 
the ‘Ode to the Full Moon,’‘ A Little Brother of the Rich,’ ‘ Be- 
linda, M.D.,’ and ‘ The Bishop and the Ballet Girl.’ 





Books for the Young. 
Schwatka’s ‘‘ The Children of the Cold.” 

BOUND in blue and silver, with a cover stamp flashing white 
and golden auroral streamers, we put this book first, before read- 
ing it, into the hands of a three-year-old girl-critic. She pro- 
nounced it ‘a shiner,’ making only the mistake of calling the brave 
explorer, bonneted in furs and here stamped in gilt, ‘a lovely lady.’ 
The dozens of pictures have the merit of being correct, as they 
were drawn from life. Youngsters and oldsters alike will be set 
straight as to details of Arctic life, once left erroneously in the mind 
by romancing artists and engravers. Especially is this the case 
with the dole and dogs, and their fashion of harness. As to the 
games and sports of the Eskimo children, none could have told so 
well about these unless he had lived, as the Lieutenant did, inside 
the snow huts. As for the brown babies up there under the Arctic 
roof of the world, our American must have dandled them often, 
for he has caught the very rhythm of their lullabies. We confess 
to becoming a child again as we read -the fifteen chapters of his 
book. Any child six years old ought to enjoy it. The blubber- 
loving baby pictured before us is ‘ Boreas,’ and his house, play- 
things, companions, candy, work and life, from the time when 
teeth and hair are lacking until they are lacking again, are de- 
scribed in easy but not silly language. The book snaps and 
crackles with fun. (Cassell & Co. $1.25.) 





“The Children of the Week.” 

A MORE amusing lot of babies is seldom to be met with—out of 
real life—than those which Clinton Peters has drawn in the illustra- 
tions to the bundle of modern fairy-stories written by William 
Theodore Peters, and published by Dodd, Mead & Co. ($2.50.) 
From the baby in his big sister’s arms who grasps the iron knocker 
on the leaf next after the title, to the youngster who toddles out to 
meet the postman at the end of the last story, all are ‘actualities,’ 
no matter by what fantastic accessories they may be surrounded ; 
and, giving the title of the book a meaning different from that in- 
tended, they might truthfully be called children of this present week, 
just as we se: of mén of the day or of the hour. They are the 
baby-types that are most likely to impress themselves upon one in 
the course of an afternoon walk. There is Miss Charlotte Russe, 
who works in a big store in Fourteenth Street and lives in Williams- 
burg, and who has a passion for chocolate éclairs. There is the 
little boy who is up in zsthetics, and who buys a ruby glass globe 
for the gas-jet in his hall. There is the little girl with the big 
beer-can, outside of the ‘family entrance’ to the beer-shop. There 
is the infantile artist’s model, looking much prettier than her picture. ‘ 
And there is the boy with a toothache, on his way to the dentist's ; 
and the little German girl whom everybody wished at the bottom 
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of the sea of Okhotsk, and who was so unpleasant that it took a 
miracle to convert her. Some of these are among the Children of 
the Week, who are simply those described in the old jingle, ‘“Mon- 
day’s child is fair of face,’ etc., and whose stories are told to Alex- 
ander Selkirk, Jr., by the red Indian on a copper cent which had 
been given to him by Miss Charlotte Russe. These tales are the 
results of a happy application of Hans Andersen’s methods to 
American material, and are worthy of the pictures that adorn them. 


‘Further praise should be unnecessary. They make a perfectly 


wholesome children’s book, fanciful enough to meet the child’s taste 
for the marvellous, but—what is equally important, though less 
often attended to in similar books—dealing quite as much with 
facts which come within a child’s experience as with goblins and 
brownies, angels and garrulous red copper Indians. 





“‘Ginevra ; or, The Old Oak Chest.” 

THE story of ‘Ginevra; or, The Old Oak Chest.” is pleasingly 
told by Susan E. Wallace, and pleasingly illustrated: by. Gen. Lew 
Wallace, her husband (Worthington, $1.25). It is not easy to see 
why it should be labelled ‘A Christmas Story,’ for it is, as the 
author admits, far too sad for so joyous a festival ; and moreover 
it has nothing whatever to do with Christmas. Nevertheless, the 
graceful text and charming quaint pictures would make a better 

ift-book, were it not bound between such gaudy covers. It is to 

feared that Mrs. Wallace’s beautiful Ginevra is as hopelessly 

buried between these covers as was the lovely original in the old 
carved chest of history. 





“Christmas Legend of the Three Kings.” 

VERY rough edges and very rough a give an old-time 
appearance to Mary Leland McLanathan's ‘Christmas Legend of 
the Three Kings,’ published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. The 
legend, which feats with three Cl of Arthur’s Round Table, as 
well as with the three who came late to Bethlehem’s gate, is told 
in good, set, Tennysonian blank verse—better, — than some 
the Laureate himself has been writing of late. It is too interesting 
to spoil it by condensation or quotation. The illustrations are by 
Rosina Emmet, and though rudely drawn are well imagined. Some 
of the kings, however, appear to have been drawn from female 
models. The book is further ornamented with rubricated capitals, 
and has a right medizval cover with music and flourished lettering 
in red and black. 





“ ZEegle and the Elf.” 

M. B. M. TOLAND is lucky in having his (or her) verses set in 
such: dainty form as is given to ‘Aégle and the Elf’ by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. ($2.) In this little volume, the text is printed on pages first 
overlaid with a delicate tint, on the plate producing which have 
been wrought in light and shade little vignettes of original and 
spirited design. Between each two of these pages is inserted a 
sholngreruce of a picture illustrating ~~ and these pictures 
are by such artists as Theodore Bauer, H. Siddons Mowbray and 
Wm. St. John Harper. Mr. Bauer’s design of three little imps 
hiding under some branches has been modelled in clay and photo- 
engraved from the plaster. The result is excellent. Mr. Mowbray’s ~ 
nymphs and elves are also reproduced very successfully. The 
landscape drawings of Mr. Gibson and F. S. Church's odd fancies 
are not so well treated. But, on the whole, the little book may be 
considered as a very successful attempt in a new kind of decora- 
tion. The cover, in pale blue, gold and grey, is pretty. 





“ Prince Peerless.” 
In the book of Esdras there is a charming Eastern story, accord- 
ing to which three young men set out to pronounce upon what in , 
their opinion was the strongest thing in the world. ‘ Wine,’ said 
one; ‘ the king,’ said another ; ‘ women and the truth,’ said the third. 
To this we may shout ‘children,’ as a fourth opinion; for is not 
this the day and generation of children, and are not the good things 
of the darth all prepared for them, and are not they after all, in the 
best Themistoclean sense, ‘the strongest?’ One evidence at least 
that they are so, in the opinion of the Hon. Margaret Collier 
(Madame di Cadilhac), is the graceful fairy story-book— Prince 
Peerless ’—which she has written for, and dedicated to, ‘My Chil- 
dren.’ (Scribner, $1.25.) Several of the stories display remark- 
able fancy, but they just miss a thoroughly weird effect by being 
prolonged a little bit too far. Thus, one of the eight stories of the 
volume— The Great Snow Mountain ’—is highly dramatic up to a 
certain point; but, unfortunately, the author's material is spun 
glass, and she attenuates it to such a degree that the effect is 
utterly spoiled. ‘Fairy Folk’ is a dainty ee and far better than 
the tale which gives its name to the book. The little folks will be 
healthfully stimulated by this Christmas volume. 








“The Boy Travellers in the Russian Empire.” 


MANy things we want to know about Russia are told us in this 
- book. We can easily read, and inwardly digest without difficulty. 
The literary repast is well cooked and well served. The Colonel 
is full of good stories, and to read from end to end entails slight 
labor. It is no stale narrative, no ‘tome,’ no heavy book of dry 
information. It is the well-told narrative of one who has seen, and 
who still reads and hears. Many of the pages are wonderfully 
fresh and timely. We learn better ‘ how to travel’ in his copiously 
illustrated volumes for boys, than in his little book of that name, 
published a few years ago. Into both parts of the double empire, 
Asiatic and European, and under the double-headed eagle flag 
which symbolizes the Tsar’s dominions, the boys travel and have 
a good time, until in the petroleum-fed steamers they arrive in 
Constantinople. Maps, copious tables of contents, print, binding 
and cover are all they ought to be. We note with pleasure that 
even boys’: books, on the outside, look now more like books than 
the nightmare of a painter’s colic. ($3.) 


“‘Chivalric Days.” 

EDMUND BURKE is authority for the statement that the age of 
chivalry is gone; yet, as Mr. E. S. Brooks well says in his preface 
to ‘Chivalric Days’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2), the essentials of true 
knighthood, honor, courtesy, oe fortitude, faith, purity, be- 
‘ long to no age or period exclusively, and can never grow old, or 

cease to be. As a suggestion and inspiration toward that nobili- 
ty of aim and action which may make all days chivalric, he has 
brought = ten stories of historic boys and girls—Nitocris, 
Hannibal, Constantine, Bertha, Alfred, Richard II., Jean Bart and 
others—seizing upon such incidents as best illustrate that valor, 
. tenderness, heroism and devotion which, even in our own degene- 
rate times, have had many a notable embodiment. ‘The Field of 
the Cloth of Gold,’ and how two children were concerned therewith, 
furnishes the theme of the longest of these stories, while from all 
of them may be learned the abiding excellence of true manliness 
and true womanliness, and an honest purpose and endeavor after 
_ the right. 








Minor Notices. 

. ‘Fue Curistmas Country,’ by Mary J. Safford (Crowell), is 
a book of quaint and pretty stories, partly original, partly trans- 
lated, brightly bound, and clearly printed on excellent paper, 
with entertaining ‘ illustrations; altogether, a most attractive 
little volume.—— ONE DAY IN A BABY’S LIFE’ (Roberts) is a 
realistic little sso of not unusual events in childish history, 
. adapted by Susan Coolidge from the French of M. Arnaud. The 

pages are bright with colored illustrations, which will make the sim- 
le story very attractive to little folks——‘ KEYHOLE COUNTRY,’ 
by Gertrude Jerdon (Roberts), is one of the stories that would 
proneby never have been written but for ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ 
. but which are, nevertheless, entirely original in matter, if quite like 

their photot in manner. It is a pity the illustrations are not 
prettier, for the little story is quaintly amusing——ONE oF the 
daintiest little books imaginable is Frederic Weatherly’s ‘ Land 
of Little People,’ illustrated by Jane M. Dealy (Scribner & Wel- 
ford), The rhymes and jingles are simple, pretty and amusing, and 
. the agen partly in color and partly in sepia effects, are a 
delight to the elderly, as well as to the youthful, eye-——‘ THE 
STORIES that Grandma Told,’ illustrated (Cassell), is a pretty col- 
lection of stories by Mary D. Brine, who is well known as a writer 
for young children. The prettiest, perhaps, are those about the 
dog that sold pencils and the little girl who posed to an artist to 
earn a cow ; but they are all simple, refined and pleasing. 








THE most noticeable thing about ‘Forest Outlaws’ (Putnam) is 
its travesty of everything early English. The language is a re- 
markable invention in that line, the pictures are partially successful 
attempts to reach the grotesque art of that day, and in the scenes 
and incidents the same atmosphere of unreal antiquity is present. 
However, the story has a plenty of tournaments and brawls and 

_ outlaw bands, and will be joyfully received by any boy or girl un- 
der a dozen years of age; while there will be a marked good influ- 
ence in the really noble figure of the Bishop Hugh——‘ WHaT 
KaTY D1D NEXT,’ by Susan Coolidge, illustrated (Roberts), is the 
tin and best yet of the Katy books. Katy goes to Europe, 
and the story of her adventures is entertaing to old and young, 
though, perhaps, the ‘cutest’ thing in the vo. is the chapter on 
Amy's dolls: ‘Oh, please don’t call them ¢ha¢ /’ urged 
hurts their feelings dreadfully. 

‘are dolls. They think that they are real children, only sometimes 

when they are very bad I use the word for a punishment.’ We 
question the judgment of the young mother’s wondering why she 
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. too appropriate title for it. 


I never let them know that they, 
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did not tear up on the way home the unfavorable notes sent to 
her parents by the teacher, and say she had lost them, this being 
put 2 the author as if it were quite a nice little joke; but the gen- 
eral tone of the book is healthful as well as amusing. 


‘A LITTLE SILVER TRUMPET,’ by L. T. Meade (Phillips .& 
Hunt), illustrated by Pym, is a very well written story, the silver 
trumpet being the béautiful whistling of a little boy of the humbler 
classes, whose story is made deeply interesting. The little tale is 
quite original, and full of points that betray a true literary instinct, be- 
ing at once sympathetic, strong and picturesque-——‘ INGLE-NOOK 
STORIES,’ by Mrs. Stanley Leathes (Dutton), is a collection of 
four bright tales for children, full of life and charm, and sure to 
interest the young. They are told in a pleasing way, and have 
enough in the way of adventures, fairies, etc., to make them quite 
delightful——‘A_ S1x YEARS’ DARLING; or, Trix in Town,’ by 
Ismay Thorn (Dutton), is a pleasant story of a little country girl 
who visited cousins in London, had many mishaps and'adventures, 
saw many curious sights, learned many wholesome lessons, in- 
creased her stock of wisdom, and had a good time through it all. 
It is a fresh, earnest and enjoyable story, with moral enough to 
make it helpful, and with story enough to charm every young“ miss.’ 





Magazine Notes. 

THE Christmas number of Harfer’s opens fittingly with a beau- 
tifully illustrated article on ‘ The Boyhood of Christ.’ That it is by 
Gen. Lew Wallace, author of ‘ Ben-Hur,’ assures its being deeply 
interesting ; but it is even better than one would anticipate. The 
number is one of good cheer, if not wholly of jollity, and is certainly a 
treasure-trove. It is complete in itself, all the serials, as well as all 
the usual stately and profound, instructive and descriptive articles, 
being postponed for the moment, to give place to shorter and lighter 
material. There is a touching story, ‘ The King of Folly Island,’ 
by Sarah Orne Jewett, which, in dealing with the folly of those 
who think to find rest and content by fleeing from their fellow-men, 
is in its way most appropriate to the season that above ‘all others 
brings men together. There is a jolly little farce by Mr. Howells 
on ‘The Mouse-Trap’ dear to lovely woman, lovely woman bein 
herself the mouse that is caught in the very transparent-trap whic 
she sets for herself; a curdling story of ‘ Blind Willy,’ by. Farjeon ; 
a merry tale about ‘ Beryl’s Happy Thought,’ b Blanche Willis 
Howard ; some of Gibson’s delicate pen and pencil ‘ Wood-Notes ;’ 
a mystical story, almost too fantastic, on ‘The White Garden,’ by 
Harriet Lewis Bradley; a charming outdoor study, literary and 
artistic, of ‘La Mére Venus,’ by Boughton; and one of Page’s 
characteristic and attractive Southern stories, about ‘ Polly.’ . Add 
to this the illustrations by Abbey and Parsons of the ever-memor- 
able ‘ Sally in our Alley,’ and the man who is not.tempted to: buy 
a copy of this December number must have a heart of stone—or 
else be a subscriber. 

The supplement to Zhe Atlantic contains Mr. Loweli’s oration 
and Dr. Holmes’s poem at the Harvard celebration. Both serials 
are brought to a close. It must be said of Miss Murfree’s, not- 
withstanding fine points and chapters, that ‘In the:Clouds’ is a 
Mr. Bishop’s closing chapters are stir- 
ring and dramatic, and as tornadoes do occur in Western towns, 
no fault can be found with his climax as too sensational. Harvard 
B. Rooke contributes an occult tale, ‘ The Strange Story of Pragtj- 
na’, which out-Isaacs ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ and puts even ‘ King Solomon's 
Mines’ to the blush, as a record of the marvellous. Elisha Mul- 
ford writes of ‘ The Object of a University’ as the effort to apply 
thought to life. ‘The Dream of Russia,’ by Cyrus Hamlin, is not 
a poem, in spite of its poetic title, but a practical paper on the hope 
that Russia has been indulging in for a thousand years, of making 
Constantinople the centre of Russian power. In ‘The Church of 
England Novel’ Miss Preston handles Miss Sewall and Miss 
Yonge. ‘Up the Neva to Schliisselburg,’ ‘ Mazzini,’ ‘ The Intel- 
lectual Mission of the Saracens’ and the Contributors’ Club com- 
plete, with the reviews, an unusually full number. 


The price of the bound volumes of the great magazines appeals 
strongly to one’s sense of the incongruous. Here, for instance, is 
The Century for May-October—a handsomely bound volume of 
ery 2 thousand pages, teeming with serials and short stories, 
with War papers and other historical and descriptive articles, with 
essays and editorials and poems:and Open Letters, with social 
studies and sporting papers and Bric-a-Brac, with frontispiece por- 
traits and an infinite variety of other full-page and smaller illustra- 
tions—and all this to be had for as little as three dollars! What 
other book of anything like the size and quality of the half-yearly 
volumes of the leading magazines can compare with them in price ? 
This is not so much the day of small things as of cheap. 
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The entire novel in Lzppincott's, which takes the place of many 
chapters of different serials, is ‘Miss Defarge,’ a story of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s, which is republished from Peterson's after thorough revision 
by the author. ‘Maid Marian,’ by Seawell Sydney, is a laughable 
short story of the Pygmalion and Galatea type. Frank G. Carpen- 
ter writes amusingly of ‘The Presidents as Gastronomers,’ and 
Junius Henri Browne gives a good-tempered and unprejudiced re- 
ply to the recent attack on ‘Newspaperism.’ In an entertaining 
paper John Habberton relates his literary experiences and the 
narrow escape of ‘Helen’s Babies’ from the flames to which its 
first critics would have consigned it; and Miss Charlotte Adams 
tells how she became ‘ An Artist's Model.’ The January number 
will contain Miss Cleveland's poem, ‘The Dilemma of the Nine- 
teenth Century ;’ an autobiographical paper by Walt Whitman, 
«My Book and I ;’ ‘Sinfire,’ a complete novelette, by Julian Haw- 
thorne; and arap at Mr. Fawcett’s critics by the sensitive Mr. 
Fawcett himself. Austin Dobson will contribute a poem.——An 
engraved portrait of Gen. Halleck, from a painting owned by Gen- 
eral Cullum, is given as the frontispiece of the December Magazine 
of American History, to accompany a contribution from Gen. Fry, 
entitled.‘ Misunderstandings: Halleck and Grant.’ Adjutant-Gene- 
ral Stryker, of New Jersey, contributes a paper entitled ‘ The 
Swamp Angel ’—the name given to the gun used in firing on 
Charleston in 1863. 


Mr. Lowell’s Harvard oration and Dr. Holmes’s poem have sent 
the December AZ¢/antic into a third edition. A series of illus- 
trated articles on journalism in America, and a series on the bene- 
factors of New York, will be published in 7ke Magazine of Ameri- 
can History next year.——The new Murray's Magazine, which is 
to appear in January, will be edited by Edward A. Arnold, a 
onan of the author of ‘Essays in Criticism.’ It is said that the 
publication of the magazine’was suggested to Mr. Murray by By- 
ron’s familiar lines addressed to his father : 

Upon thy table’s baize so green 

The last new Quarterly is seen ; 

But where is thy new Mayazine, 
My Murray? 








Mr. Abbey’s “She Stoops to Conquer.” 


‘TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

In your review of Mr. Abbey’s illustrated edition of ‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer,’ some statements are made which we think it due to 
Mr. Abbey, to purchasers of the volume, and to ourselves to correct. 
Speaking: of the fact that through about half of the first act the 
vignettes are printed on one side of the leaf (your reviewer says 
« page’) and the text upon the other, the reviewer characterizes this 
arrangement as a ‘ mark of want of consideration about the make- 
up of the book,’ and says: ‘ This arrangement having been found 
unsatisfactory, and having been abandoned for the rest of the 
book, these first sheets should have been destroyed and the whole 
work made to correspond.’ Whatever may account for your re- 
viewer's astonishing assumption that an important and expensive 
work going through our press would be treated in the loose and 
random manner he indicates, the fact is that the arrangement was 
not “found unsatisfactory ;’ and it was not ‘abandoned for the 
— the book,’ since it was never thought of for the rest of the 
book. 

The vignettes referred to are seven in number, and illustrate 
characters (and, in the case of the vignettes on page 26, an incident) 
which are merely alluded to in the dialogue. The allusions occur 
as follows. Four of the seven occur on the first page of letter- 
press: the fifth on the second page of letter-press : the sixth and 
seventh on the fourth page of letter-press. The purpose was, as 
far as practicable, so to locate the illustrations inserted in the text 
that the eye would take in at a glance the illustration and the pas- 

illustrated. This was impracticable with the four illustrations 
pe an to the first page, and one of the earliest problems en- 
countered in making up the book was that of the most effective 
disposition of these cuts and of the other three vignettes which 
were subject to similar conditions. Various experiments were 
made with a view to solving this problem satisfactorily, and the 
— adopted was thought to be upon the whole the most 
effective. In our judgment, it is one by which both the vignettes 
and the volume gain materially from an artistic point of view. On 
this subject there may be difference of opinion, of course. But the 
fact that the arrangement does not commend itself to your reviewer 
affords no justification for his statement that it is a ‘mark of want 
of consideration about the make-up of the book.’ 
’ Your reviewer’s statement regarding the photogravures seems to 
us no less gratuitous. ‘Some of these,’ he says, ‘are hardly suc- 
cessful; giving little of the qualities which make the drawings 
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valuable. 
scratchy and broken look, and those in India ink or gouache are too 
flat and blurred, the more delicate half-tones having been lost.’ 
These alleged shortcomings he ascribes to ‘the quality of the ink 
used’ but ‘mainly to defective press-work.’ This criticism would 
be proper only when a comparison of the reproductions with the 
originals had been found to justify it, and we are not aware that 
your reviewer has had the opportunity of making such a comparison. 
“ a matter of fact, the statement has no foundation or warrant 
whatever. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Nov. 29th, 1886. 


The por-draaings. as reproduced, have a somewhat 
e 
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Mexican Literature. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I beg to offer an observation upon the prefatory lines of Mr. 
Thomas A. Janvier’s article in your issue of Nov. 20th on * Mexican 
Literature '—an article which, it is elsewhere stated, is to be 
made part of a book. The words to which I refer are the follow- 


‘ing: ‘It is with extreme diffidence that this very imperfect sketch 


of Mexican literature is offered at all. The only excuse for it is, 
that to English readers the subject is absolutely unknown.’ This 
statement strikes me, and may strike some pr ta as calling for 
an even greater degree of diffidence than that expressed. My own 
book on Mexico— Old Mexico and her Lost Provinces’ (Harper & 
Bros, 1883),—in the chapter on ‘ The Fine Arts and Literature,’ 
contains a number of pages devoted to the subject; and there is 
another page on Cuellar’s novel of ‘ Las Jamonas,’ in the chapter on 
‘ Social Life,’ which it illustrates. Inasmuch as the Harpers are a 
well-known house, and the book has passed through some editions 
here, and has also been brought out by Chatto & Windus in 
London, it seems hardly warranted to represent that English 
readers have not had the opportunity to see whatever it contained 
on the subject of Mexican literature. I am far from claiming for 
my account any completeness or binding authority. There were 
reasons—not now material—why I was obliged to condense the 
information I had obtained on the subject into a very brief space. 
While I did not think best to g° back and give a d oe of 
names from the past, from the early chroniclers down—though 
even here, I find, in the chapter, on Texcoco, I have given-a ful! 
account of Nezhualcoyotl, including a translation of one of his 
poems, than Mr. Janvier himself,—while I did not wish to make a 
mere catalogue report, I repeat, I have given, in the brief compass 
allotted to me, a summary of the status and ordinary size of editions 
of the native books, the classes among whom they circulate, the 
rewards of literature, and the standing of literary men. I have 
named the writers who are most distinctively before the public in 
the later and contemporary literature, and aimed to give such a 
description of their books as would leave with the reader, rapid as 
it was, a solid or tangible feature or two of their contents. With 
his later opportunities and advices, I regret to see in Mr. Janvier’s 
article no mention, for instance, of Juan Mateos, author of the very 
popular ‘Sol de Mayo’ and Cerro de las Campaiias,’ nor of Cuellar, 
nor ‘(in poetry) of Decastro, Zaragoza, Gustav Baz, Cuenca, nor 
the ill-fated young man Acufia, whose ‘A Rosario’ might touch 
a heart. 
cannot help feeling, in looking over the printed opinions of Mr. 
Janvier, that, modest as his exposition aims to be, he has written 
rather from the point of view of some enthusiastic Mexican patriot, 
than that of pure criticism. Hashe really looked into the tedious, 
antiquated Periquillo Sarmiento, that he thinks it witty and de- 
lightful and its author like tobe enduringly known? Has he really 
gone over the literature of Prieto and Altamirano? It is even pos- 
sible that he has fallen into the hands of Altamirano, who has a 
grandiloquent way of celebrating the achievements of his country- 
men—at least, when remote enough not to conflict with his own. 
I had an amusing experience with this man. He is certainly a 
rson of importance in his country, and the details of his career, 
is Indian origin, precocity at school, and activity in politics and 
military affairs, as given in Mr. Janvier’s sketch of him, are no 
doubt correct. I desired to acquaint myself with the literary situa- 
tion of Mexico, and inquired who could best post. me, in order to 
have a succint account of it, from the native point of view, as soon 
as possible. I was referred to Altamirano, himself a poet (of the 
superficial order), who had written ‘ Revistas Literarias,” in years 
gone by, and was just about to start a new literary maga- 
zine. t went to him’ with a letter of introduction from a 
mutual acquaintance, explained my purpose, and su ted 
that the points I desired could best be brought out in a little in- 
formal conversation. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘I should not be willing to 
I much prefer to write it out ‘for you.’ 


tell you in conversation. 
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«But, my dear sir, the trouble,’ I objected ; ‘I surely will not put 
‘you to the inconvenience of writing out such an account.’ He per- 
. sisted that writing would suit him much the best, and fixed a date 

when he would favor me with the resultant manuscript. On call- 

ing at his house, on the appointed date, I was informed that he had 
not yet had time to carry his plan into effect, but would soon do so. 

I went again, in pursuance of a new appointment, but he was not 

at home, nor had he left any manuscript for me. I was sure this 
‘was an oversight, and went again. On this visit—possibly there 

were even one or two more—I was met with a most remarkable 
declaration. ‘The fact is,’ said this distinguished ornament of the 
literary profession, ‘that if I should write out for you the kind of 
account you propose, I could not give myself therein the impor- 
tance that is my due. I should have to sacrifice the leading posi- 
7 I occupy to others. So, on the whole, I have concluded not 
to do it.’ 
This was the final winding up of our negotiation, in which I 
had wasted the best part of two weeks. I acquired my slight 
acquaintance with Mexican literature, thereafter, by a diligent peru- 
sal of volumes from the circulating libraries, and by many a long 
day at the handsome National Library, consulting the alleged mas- 
terpieces at first hand. WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP. 
ASHINGTON HEIGHTS, Nov. 27th. 





The American School at Athens. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


The chief immediate concern of the American School at Athens 
is to complete its permanent endowment fund, which has been 
well started by the handsome subscription ($1,000) of the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York and by the Pennsylvania Universi- 
ty’s performance in New York of ‘The Acharnians.’ For the past 

ve years the School has been carried on with gratifying success 
through the support of anumber of our colleges. But this arrange- 
.ment, ang it presents many useful and pleasant features, was 
never intended or expected to be other than temporary. It has solved 
the difficult problem of getting the School started, and of demon- 
strating its usefulness. At the meeting on Nov. 19th of the Com- 
mittee in charge of the School, Charles Waldstein, Ph.D., of New 
York, now Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum. and Reader in 
Archzologyto the University of Cambridge, was chosen to be the 
first permanent Director of the School, to take office as soon as 
the endowment should have advanced far enough to assure his 
For this position Dr. Waldstein is excellently fitted. His 

position and his many publications have placed his name in the 
most favorable light before the public. His method of art-criticism 
is sober, scholarly and suggestive. He is imbued with a thorough 
enthusiasm for what the great civilizations that have gone before 
have to teach us. Intelligent appreciation of the lessons that an- 
Squity teaches is not lacking to-day among the American public. 
is is conclusively shown by the liberal support that rendered the 
brilliant exploration of Assos possible, and provided the com- 
modious and dignified building for the School now in course of 
erection at Athens on Professor W. R. Ware’s excellent designs. 
Now that the School is about to leave rented quarters and to take 
ion. of its definitive home, and that its future chief is chosen, 

it will surely not have long to wait before the fund will be provided 


which will permit Dr. Waldstein to enter upon his new field of use- 
fulness. 


NEw YORK, Nov. 26th. THOMAS W. LUDLOW. 





The Lounger 
I HAVE read numberless recollections of Brook Farm, but none 
that have brought that interesting community more vividly before 
my mind than those to be found in Mrs. Georgiana Bruce Kirby's 


“Years of Experience,’ the early sheets of which the Messrs. Put- 
nam kindly allewed me to read. Mrs. Kirby was at Brook Farm 


in its prime, though Hawthorne had just gone back into the world. 
When she first saw Margaret Fuller, the latter was attired in a 
warm cloak ‘which a friend had just given her, for she could not 
afford to buy one.’ She worshipped Miss Fuller, and was always 
delighted to give up her room to her when she came to Brook 
Farm ; and she used to me it for her by ‘the burning of pas- 


tille, from Cornelia It gave her the greatest pleasure 
to t’s breakfast up to her room, using for the coffee 
the only decorated cup and saucer to be found in the china-closet. 


The most striking picture that Mrs. Kirby paints is of a masquer- 
ade picnic in the woods, at which they were ‘thrown into convul- 
sions of laughter at the sight of G. W. C., dressed as Fanny Ells- 
ler, in a low-necked, short-sleeved, book-muslin dress, and a tiny 
‘Tuffied apron, making curtsies .and pirouetting down the path,’ 
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while ‘ Ora G.’s’ movements were ‘ free and 
ish trousers, a rich Oriental head-dress an 
tunic, which reached just below her knees.’ 


raceful in white Turk- 
Charles. Dana’s best 





WHEN I was last in Boston, Mr. H. O. Houghton showed me a 
most interesting photograph that stood with a number of others 
on the mantel-piece of his cosy office. He had just found it, and 
was congratulating himself upon the recovery of a prize, for it 
represented a notable group. There was James T. Fields, his part- 
ner Mr. Ticknor, and their famous author Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
dressed in the fashion of many years ago. They were all standing, 
and, if I remember aright, we all wore long cloaks and ‘high hats 
of an exaggerated pattern, with wide straight brims and very high 
crowns. They looked like a group of conspirators, of which Haw- 


thorne, with his long thick hair and heavy moustache, was evidently 
the ringleader. 





IT SEEMS to me English editors are hard put to it for some- 
thing to write about. One would think the Collins-Gosse controver- 
sy would occupy all their leisure ; but no, they have plenty of time 
and space to devote to other things. One of these other things is 
what they are pleased to call ‘ publishers’ log-rolling.’ If I under- 
stand the meaning of the elegant expression, ‘log-rolling,’ it refers. 
to a sort of mutual admiration and mutual assistance scheme— 
which is entirely different from the charge laid at the door of the 
publishers. All that I can find that these gentlemen are guilty of 


is the sending out of a little printed note, summarizing the contents. ——— 


of a book or magazine, with an occasional adjective thrown in 
for color. These notices are intended for country editors, who had 
rather use them than be bothered with making up anything origi- 
nal. Publishers would infinitely prefer the original notice, for -it 
gives them something to quote; but there are a great many papers. 
—and they are not all published in Wayback—that use the publish- 
ers’ notice in preference to one of their own. 





THE Manchester Guardian has caught The Atlantic Monthly in 
this ‘trick of the trade,’ and it quotes the publishers’ notice in full, 
printing the wicked adjectives in italics, that the public may be 
thoroughly impressed with their enormity. They are simply awful, 
and I do not understand how so respectable a firm as Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. could print such fulsome flattery in connection with 
their own writers. For example, they call ‘The Peckster Profes- 
—. ‘a clever story. They say that Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s 
French and English ‘ 2s marked by the interest which distinguishes 
every thing that he writes.’ Mr. Van Blunt’s article on Richard- 
son the architect will be read, it is said, with ‘speczal éntérest.’ 
Could anything be more grossly flattering than this—except, per- 
haps, the statement that the sketch, ‘The Blind Man’s’ World,’ 
‘should not be forgotten’! The Guardian closes its terrible ar- 
raignment with this solemn warning: ‘ For the future we shall not 
trouble ourselves much about The Atlantic Monthly, as its. pub- 
lishers seem so well able to dispense with our assistance.’ 1 extend 
my sympathy to 7he Atlantic. The chaste and conservative Pak 
Mall Gazette says, in a tone of voice that cannot be. mistaken : 
‘The publishers of Zhe Atlantic Monthly, we may add, are no less 
respectable a firm than Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,. of Boston, 
U.S. A.’ 





SOME one, I am told, has taken the trouble to hunt up all the 
editions of the hundred books mentioned by Sir John Lubbock, and 
after counting the pages has made a calculation from which he 
thinks it fair to assume that one might get through the list in 
twenty _ by reading two hours a day. This, to his thinking, 
proves Sir John an old fogy, who doesn’t know what he is talking . 
about. To my thinking it proves just the contrary. The man who 
reads such a collection of books need read nothing else in book 
form as long as he lives; if he can read them a second time and a 
third, so much the better. It is not omnivorous reading that im- 
proves the mind, but the careful reading and re-reading of what is. 
best in the literature of all lands and ages. 





I WISH that other ‘stars’ were as careful of little things as 
Mme. Modjeska is. For example, she has engaged a French 
waiter to appear every night in ‘The Chouans’ and call off. the 
names of the guests as they enter the ball-room. Any one whose 
ear is at all attuned to the niceties of French pronunciation must 
rejoice in this solution of a knotty problem. As a usual thing this 
ball-room duty is assigned to a stupid ‘super,’ who makes sad 
havoc with such foreign names as fall to his lot. This Frenchman, 
on the contrary, knows his business; and it is amusing to observe 
with what unction he rolls the high-sounding names from the - 
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end of his accustomed tongue. Sometimes the audience, not de- 
tecting ‘his nationality, think that the ‘super’ is overshooting the 
mark, and show a disposition to guy him; but when they discover 
that it is areal and not an imitation Frenchman they are listening 
to, they listen with respect. 





THE volume of Mr. Stimson’s stories just published is one of 
the prettiest books I have ever seen from an American print- 
ing-house. Its beauty lies almost entirely in its typography. Each 
letter of type looks as though it had been drawn with the pen, and 
the effect of the printed page is as pleasing to the eye as a picture, 
and a good picture at that. I made inquiry of the gentleman who 
has charge of the manufacturing department of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, and he told me that this type was imported by Mr. De Vinne 
for the Knickerbocker History printed by the Grolier Club at a 
cost of $20 a copy to each member, and that it had never been 
used for any other book except this volume of Mr. Stimson’s 
stories. “Happy the author who can see the creations of his brain 
clothed in such a beautiful dress! If there were more books like 
this, fewer eyes would be ruined by reading printed matter. 





A FRIEND in Camden writes—‘I have read with much interest 
the communication of A. E. I., of Castine, Maine, in THE CRITIC 
of Nov. 20, and perhaps it may be worthy of confirmation from 
an unbiased source—one not a New Englander. For nearly thirty 
i past I have been visiting many different parts of New Eng- 
and, especially Maine; and having been entertained by “ The Big- 
low Papers” and “ Elsie Venner,” I have endeavored to find where 
this peculiar accent and usage prevailed. So far, however, I have 
failed to find a single person who speaks, in the smallest degree, 
what, from these works as well as some of Mrs. Stowe’s, is pop- 
ularly supposed to be the New England dialect. The language 
spoken among the small farmers and in the villages is far purer in 
accent as well as choice of words than that in Pennsylvania and 
the States south of Pennsylvania. It is remarkable, also, that 
such vulgarisms as the improper use of done, went, them, seen and 
Saw, are not nearly so common there as they are in the Middle 
States. The English language spoken in Maine is the purest I 
have met with. I have often stopped by the roadside in that State 
to talk with the small farmers, and have listened with patriotic 
pride to their purity of speech and intelligent conversation. They 
are superior to those of Massachusetts. The ear of a Pennsyl- 
vanian would be more apt to detect any peculiarities than that of 
a native of New England, ; 





THE PUBLISHER of the Pittsburg Bxdletén writes to defend his 
course in announcing a continuation of Stockton’s ‘Casting Away 
of Mrs. Lecks.” The defence is a lame one. He says: ‘I cannot 
see how you could infer, from the bref announcement sent out by 
me, that this continuation was to be written by Mr. Stockton him- 
self.’ From the way in which the announcement was made, no 
other inference could be drawn, and I feel no hesitation in saying 
that it was the intention of the person who wrote it to mislead the 
reader. ‘The sketch, as published in the Budletin, bears the name 
of the clever gentleman that wrote it.’ Yes, but the name of the 
clever gentleman was carefully suppressed in the publisher’s an- 
nouncement of the story, and it was that, and not the story itself, 
that I was criticising. The publisher’s letter is as disingenuous as 
his printed post-card. 





Boston Letter. 


Some time ago, when I was still new to Boston, I had 
occasion to call on Dr. Holmes at his modest little country 
place in Beverley Farms, and during our brief conversation 
I unwisely disparaged the literary position of this city in 
comparison with that of New York. ‘O, come, don’t talk 
to a Boston fellow like that!’ he cried, smiling. Needless 
to say, my argument was instantly demolished, and he 
peppered me with names, all of which I had to admit were 
as strong as any I had to offer in rebuttal. Parkman 
Howells, Whittier and Aldrich were in the list, of course; and 
then he mentioned a number of the younger men, among 
whom I remember were Robert Grant and J. T. Wheel- 
wright. Since then I have unburdened myself of the heresy 
I brought from New York with me, and in sitting down to 
give THE Critic a resumé of the literary news of the city, 
I find an activity which confirms me in my recantation. 
Just look at the group of literary men we have around us, 
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all of them constant producers in the field of letters! Be- 
side those already referred to, we have Horace Scudder, J. 
T. Trowbridge, E. E. Hale, John Fiske, Col. Higginsen, 
Boyle O'Reilly, G. M. Towle, Arthur Gilman, Alexander 
Young, Barrett Wendell, F. J. Stimson, W. J. Rolfe, Arlo 
Bates and Arthur Sherburne Hardy. This is without say- 
ing anything about the ‘ Autocrat’ himself and Mr. Lowell, 
or of the women among us—a galaxy which includes Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Mrs. Whitney, Miss Alcott, Sara Orne 
Jewett, Miss Guiney and Nora Perry. Mr. Lathrop’s. 
kindly but much-abused article on ‘ The Literary Movement 
in New York’ comes to mind as a warning, however; one 
can never attempt an enumeration of this kind without find- 
ing in the end that one has omitted. the name of one’s, best 
friend and taken no notice whatever of the writer whose 
name should have stood first on the list. Lately, Mr. S. G. 
W. Benjamin has joined us, having taken a house facing 
the Common in Salem. That quiet old town of sober 
aspect is surely a pretty strong contrast to Teheran and all 
the splendors-of the Shah’s court; but if Mr. Benjamin, no 
longer has six fountains playing in his back yard, nor a 
rivulet of melted snow flowing through his dining-room to 
make music and keep the air cool, he can go to sleep undis- 
turbed by the pipings of the nightingale, which was so bois- 
terous and ceaseless in its melody that at the end of three 
months it became a nuisance. No doubt Patti would bea 
bore if one had to listen to her every time she sang. 

There is a good deal of interest shown in the new seriab 
which Zhe Atlantic will publish next year by Mrs. Oliphant 
and T. B. Aldrich, tite editor of that magazine. The object 
of the collaboration is evident, of course ; it is to secure the 
copyright. Some few years ago Mrs. Oliphant wrote for 
The Atlantic a novel called ‘A Country Gentleman,’ which, 
though prolix in parts, has qualities that place its author 
side by side with George Eliot; and asthe publishers paid a 
large price for it and printed it from the original manu- 
script, they thought they could hold copyright -upon. it. 
They were wrong, however, and month after month as it 
appeared it was stolen and issued by a piratical concern in 
New York. The idea of protecting an English author's 
work by uniting his name with that of an American on the 
title-page has been tried before, notably in the. case of 
‘Green Pastures and Piccadilly,’ by William Black; but it 
has not succeeded, because those who attempted it have not 
been able to prove any actual collaboration. It is different 
with Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Aldrich. When he was abroad 
last summer, he paid two visits to the lady at her home in 
Windsor; the plan of the story was discussed between them, 
and since then he has written a number of passages, which 
will give him a legitimate claim as joint author, though it 
will take a very clever person, I fancy, to discover where 
Mrs. Oliphant ends and the magician who created * Marjorie 
Daw’ begins. 

The Christmas books are nearly all cut, and the pub- 
lishers are doing little else at present than filling orders. 
Cupples, Upham & Co. will publish this week ‘ Rambles in 
Old Boston,’ by the Rev. E. G. Porter, with illustrations by 
G. R. Tolman. It is a large quarto, descriptive of the old 
streets and architectural antiquities of this city. The same 
firm wil] also publish shortly ‘Selections from Buddha,’ by 
F. Max Miiller; ‘Chats with Actresses,’ by Kate Reignolds. 
Winslow, and an ¢dition de luxe of their ‘ History of Harvard 
College,’ by G. G. Bush. The popular edition of the latter 
is already in its second thousand, and curiously enough 
there is a great demand for it in England. Mr. Cupples 
showed me an autograph letter of the Marquis of Ripon 
ordering a copy. T. Y. Crowell & Co. will add ‘Dead 
Souls,’ by Gogol, to their series of translations of Russian 
novels on Saturday. I asked Mr. Crowell how he came to. 
take hold of these books. In the first place he was struck 
by the title of Tolstoi’s ‘My Religion,’ and obtaining a 
copy of the book, had it translated that he might read it, 
and immediately decided to publish it. Its success induced 
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‘him to make a series, which now includes nine of the prin- 
cipal works of Dostoyevsky, Tolstoi, Tchernichewsky and 


“Gogol. It would be merciful if, before extending them still 


further, he should add to it a pronouncing dictionary or 


‘a glossary of Russian words. Estes & Lauriat are doing 


Jittle in the way of general literature. Their business, Mr. 


‘ Estes tell me, runs almost wholly in two channels—that is, 
_in juvenile books, like Mr. Butterworth’s excellent ‘ Zig-Zag 


Journeys,’ and in fine editions of standard works, such as 
their édition de liixe of George Eliot Roberts Bros. have in 
press for publication early in the coming year the first vol- 
ume of ‘ Franklin in France,’ by E. E. Hale; an anonymous 
novel called ‘ Agatha,’ the second in the Old Colony Series; 
“The Country Doctor,’ by Balzac ; and an illustrated book 
describing a rambling journey through the cathedral towns 
of England, by Anna Bowman Dodd. A companion vol- 
“ume to Hamerton’s ‘ Unknown River,’ the text by Hamer- 
ton and the illustrations by Joseph Pennell, was looked for 
‘this season, but it has been postponed until next year. The 
‘river described is the Somme. Mr. Niles, the head of the 
firm’ of Roberts Bros., is a zealous advocate of international 
‘copyright, by the way, and has printed across every letter 
that leaves his office the following quotation from a speech 
by Charles Dickens: * There must be an international copy- 
‘Tight arrangement. England has done her part, and 1 am 
confident that the time is not far distant when America will 
.do hers. It becomes the character of a great country: 
firstly, because it is justice; secondly, because without it 
‘you can never have and keep a literatyre of your own.’ As 
may be judged from this, Mr. Niles is the friend of authors. 

The chapters of autobiography which Mr. Howells has 
written for Zhe Youth's Companion will be published in 
‘three instalments some time next year; the date has not yet 
been definitely fixed. I have had the privilege of seeing 
the manuscript, however, and have permission to give THE 
Critic a foretaste of it long in advance of the time when it 
“will be accessible to other readers. Every country boy (in 
‘the West, at least) will find something in it to which his own 
‘life can furnish a parallel, and it is written in that pure and 
‘fastidious manner which belongs to the author's earlier 
period, when, I imagine, he would have shuddered had he 
been told that he would éver condescerid to the rough-and- 
berervag vigor and verbal makeshifts of some of his later 
works. 


. In the fall of 1850 [he tells us} my father removed to a property 
on the Little Miami River, to take charge of a saw-mill and grist- 
mill, and to superintend the never-accomplished transformation of 
‘the latter into a paper-mill. The property belonged to his brothers, 
‘physicians and druggists, who were to follow later when they had 
disposed ‘of their business in town; but my father left a disastrous 
newspaper enterprize behind him when he came out to apply his 


~ .mechanical taste and his knowledge of farming to the care of their 


lace. Early in the century his parents had brought him to Ohio 

rom Wales, and his boyhood was passed in the new country where 
+ nga customs and traditions were still rife; and for him it was 
‘like renewing the wild romance of those days to take up once more 
‘the life'in a log-cabin interrupted by forty years’ sojourn in matter- 
‘of-fact dwellings of frame and brick. He had a passion for nature 
‘as tender and — and as deeply moralized as that of the Eng- 
por ey by whom it had been nourished; and he had taught us 
chi all that he felt for the woods and fields and open skies ; 
all oux walks had led into them and under them; it was the fond 
dream of his boys to realize the trials and privations which he had 
pa linted for them in such rosy hues; and even if the only cla 
dwelling on the property had not been occupied by the 
‘mills, we should have disdained it for the log-cabin in which we 
‘took up our home. 


It was an actual log-cabin, and an old one at that. The 
walls were covered with newspapers purchased by the head 
‘of the family at the nearest post-office, where they had been 
‘refused by the persons to whom they were addressed, and 
the children. were often tantalized by reading a story which 
broke off in the middle of a sentence at the foot of the last 
column. They had plenty of vicissitudes. The storms 
rept in threugh the chinks in the walls, and sometimes 
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when they jumped out of bed in the morning their. feet fell 
into a snow-wreath which had drifted in during the night. 
They slept in a loft, reached by a ladder, which previous 
tenants of the cabin had pulled after them as a protec- 
tion from Indians. They had to do the work that ordinarily 
falls to the lot of farm-boys, and the embryo author once 
limped barefoot by his father’s side helping him to drive a 
cow from Xenia to the new settlement. His eye wason the 
cow, but his mind was on Shakspeare and Cervantes. The 
very hardships were fascinating to the boys, though they 
were distressing enough to the father and the mother; and 
their toil was relieved by hunting expeditions, and by 
dramatic representations which remind us of that scene in 
Aldrich’s ‘Story of a Bad Boy,’ when Tom Bailey, in the 
character of William Tell, accidentally ‘shoots his arrow 
down Pepper Whitcomb’s open mouth. A small, self-opin- 
ionated gray pony served as an Arab charger in these 
little plays, when the Moors of Granada made their sallies 
upon the camp of the Spaniards and discharged their jave- 
lins into it. There was other reading, too, besides the old 
newspapers on the walls. ‘One day,’ says Mr. Howells, ‘I 
found in a barrel in the loft a paper copy of the poems of a 
certain Henry W. Longfellow, then wholly unknown to me, 
and while the old grist-mill, whistling and wheezing to 
itself, made a vague music in my ears, my soul.was filled 
with this new, strange sweetness.” At the end of a year or 
sO, a new house was built, but the family removed to a 
neighboring town, where the destined author took his first 
step on the literary ladder as a printer’s boy. 

It is a charming bit of work, this fragment of autobiog- 
raphy, quite candid and free from self-consciousness ; and 
I am afraid I have given no idea of the delightful literary 
color and tender sentiment which Mr. Howells has imparted 
to the simple details. 


Boston, Nov. 29th, 1886. WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 





London Letter. 


Tue Collins-Gosse controversy is over, as far as the two 
principals are concerned. The Clark Lecturer retains his 
chair, and has not thought fit to take notice of his assailant’s 
rejoinder—to which, indeed, there was practically no valid 
and convincing answer. With his chair, too, he retains the 
esteem of Mr. Ralston, who, in a letter to The Atheneum of 
Saturday last—a letter which might have been written by 
the Bird of Minerva, in Minerva’s absence,—informed the 
public that Trinity College has still complete confidence in 
Mr. Gosse, though it would like him to be a little more 


| careful in the future ; that it does not intend to submit to the 


dictation of any other person than Her Majesty the Queen; 
and that it thinks the Clark Lecturer should be very much 
obliged to the Quarterly Reviewer for suggesting so many 
corrections in his unhappy book. Having thus delivered 
himself, Mr. Ralston went on to compare Mr. Gosse with 
little Rawdon Crawley, and to assure his readers that, if the 


‘‘Clark Lecturer had suffered at all, it wasn’t -because-he had 


been smitten hard, but because he had been smitten by an 
old friend, who wrote the most beautiful letters, and had 
looked upon him once with eyes of admiration and respect. 
In a burst of noble confidence, he concluded his obliging 
communication by calling on all journalists to live togeth- 
er in peace and unity; not to dub each other hard names, 
and accuse each other of ignorance and unveracity, and 
be ever picking holes in each other’s moral and intellectual 
coats, but rather to dissemble and cloak each other’s faults, 
and present to the softened and admiring world the spec- 
tacle of a band of brothers, smiling at grief, weeping in 
concert, and in all ways living and working for the honor 
and glory of the craft. It was an affecting and a lively 
picture that he suggested:—Mr. Matthew Arnold. lying 
down with Zhe Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette; Mr. Stead and 
Mr. Greenwood embracing with tears and protestations of 


_esteem ; Edmund protecting Henry, and Henry casting the 
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skirt.of his garment over Edmund; while Zhe Saturday Re- 
view played spillikins with Zhe Spectator, and The Daily 
~ News, The Standard, The Newcastle Chronicle, The Scots- 
man, The Manchester Guardian, all took hands and danced, 
as round a Jack-in-the-Green, about the honored figure of 
The Times. But, as yet, it hasn’t come off; and I shouldn’t 
be surprised to hear that Mr. Ralston’s exhortations had 
been construed by cynical persons into a direct incitement 
to the practice of ‘log-rolling’—an encouragement to vice, 
\an incentive to a not-uncommon form of journalistic im- 
morality. 
| Mr. Ralston’s Epistle to Fleet Street was comic enough 
in itself ; it was made more eomic byits environment. You 
will remember, of course, that Mr. Collins, in his final 
assault upon the Clark Lecturer, quoted with pride the 
behaviour under similar provocation of Mr. A. C. Swin- 
burne. ‘Him,’ said Mr. Collins, ‘I have violently attacked, 
tor in him, as I believe, is the source of all corruption ’—or 
words to that effect; ‘but he has never taken the least 
notice of me, and he remains one of the best and kind- 
‘est friends I ever had.’ Whether Mr. Swinburne resented 
this ascription of friendship to an extent that made silence 
impossible ; whether he was moved by his champion’s re- 
marks to seek out and read the complaint of which that 
champion thus boasted, and having read it, was so incensed 
as to be unable to find relief in anything but the most deadly 
controversy—these are questions none has dared to put, and 
which, as is-natural, have not as yet been answered. Cer- 
tain it is that; by the side of Mr. Ralston’s solo on the 
pastoral reed, there was suddenly audible a terrific perform- 
ance on the big drum and cymbals. Mr. Ralston piped of 
peace, and Mr. Swinburne answered with thunder of bat- 
tle, murder and sudden death. On this page the amia- 
‘ble Mr. Ralston poured nepenthe, and babbled of Mr. 
Gosse and Becky Sharp; while on that Mr. Swinburne, 
‘serrying the phalanx of his adjectives, charged home on 
Collins the recreant, the dastard, swearing to have the life 
of him, while the war-goddess shouted in the skies, and all 
literature looked on, with apprehension pale, mute with 
dismay. It must be owned that on this occasion the poet 
of ‘Atalanta’ showed to considerable disadvantage. He 
convicted his adversary of several mistakes.in grammar, it 
is true ; he ‘made believe very much’ to take the scalp and 
.drink the blood of Collins at more points than one, and that 
with a certain histrionic ability which, though it deceived 
nobody, is creditable to him all the same; and he displayed 
(‘ Messrs. Chatto & Windus,’ says The Atheneum, ‘will pub- 
lish immediately a new prose work by Mr. Swinburne, “ The 
Literary Record of Zhe Quarterly Review"’) a familiarity 
surprising, if a trifle superfluous and inopportune, with the 
blunders of his adversary's predecessors. But (it was felt) 
his powder was damp, and, save for a piece or two, his 
artillery would not go off; he marched out to victory or 
A death, and he marched back neither dead nor victorious ; 
and everybody who wishes him well was concerned that he 
had not stayed quietly in camp, but had insisted on parad- 
ing his weakness before an unwilling—but excitable and 
.truculent—enemy. The issue has shown that his well- 
wishers were right. Mr. Collins has, or says he has, a great 
respect for Mr. Swinburne, as he had, or said he had, a 
great respect for Mr. Gosse; but in the current Atheneum 
he ‘makes hay’ of the one, as in Zhe Quarterly and else- 
where he ‘ made hay’ of the other. As neither is the man 
to sit down under provocation—as both, in fact, are enthu- 
siasts in literature and hot-gospellers in disputation,—we 
may look for some very noisy fighting. Mr. Collins, who is 
nothing if not sincere, has gone vigorously to work ; he has 
convicted Mr. Swinburne, entirely to his owr satisfaction, 
of ‘mere ribald abuse, deliberate mistatement, deliberate 
misrepresentation, and sheer nonsense ;’ more than that, he 
-has associated him with Mr. Robert Buchanan, the hero of 
‘Under the Microscope,’ and taunted him with following 
that gentleman’s lead, and making the notorious Thomas 
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Maitland ‘his guide and ally.’. Mr. Swinburne, who alsa is_, 
nothing if not sincere, is not the man to submit himself to” 
silence while he has an adjective left in him; and if this : 
pleasing association of his name with that of Thomas Mait- ; 
land does not rouse him to real and bloody fury, then... [ 
But it is impossible; I’ll not believe it. A duel between ; 

the armies may certainly be looked for; and for my part, I, 

shall back the Quarterly Reviewer. He is desperately in ° 
earnest ; he has been so from the first. While Mr. Gosse 

was printing his ‘defense’ on thick paper for distribution 
among his friends, the adversary was writing that fatal. re- 
joinder of his. On literary questions he is like the Chouri-. 

neur in Eugéne Sue: ‘he sees red.’ He has a better case. 

than Mr. Swinburne (who confesses, by the way, that he 
doesn’t care twopence for Mr. Gosse’s book, and whose only , 
object in attacking Mr. Collins seems to be oe of appeas- | 

ing the angry ghosts of Shelley and Keats); and he will 

make the best of it. . ee 

There are lots of new books; for the publishing season has 

set in vigorously, and the stream of current literature is flow- 

ing deep and wide. Mr. Lewis Morris wrote his ‘ Gycia’ to 

be played as well as read; the result is that it will be read 

little and not played atall. Mr. Besant’s new novel, ‘ Chil- 

dren of Gibeon,’ is already in a second edition, while of Mr. 
Shorthouse’s ‘ Sir Percival’ the first edition was cleared off... 

in a single day, and now the public is scrambling for a third... 

In this latter case.the critics are unanimous in condemna-. ; 

tion; but the book sells brilliantly for all that. So does ° 
‘Manners Makyth Man,’ the second attempt at book-mak- ' 

ing of the author of that amazing farrago of twaddle, ‘ How’ 

to be Happy, Though Married,’ the first edition of which. 

was sold out, like that of ‘ Sir Percival, on the day of pub- : 
lication. I do not, on the other hand, expect that ‘ The... 
Princess Casamassima ’ is like toe prove a success; it is too.. 

well written, for one thing, and for another it is not obvious. 
enough. I think, though, that I had rather fail with Mr.'’ 
Henry James than undergo beatification in company with Mr: 
Shorthouse and the ‘Happy Though Married ’ creature; at” 

least he is a man- of-letters and an artist. Hobart Pasha’: s 

lusty and vigorous ‘Sketches of My Life’ has been wonder-. 

fully well reviewed, but is hardly commonplace enough, I. 
should imagine, to make a fortune. The last batch of Car- 

lyle’s ‘ Letters’ has revived an old controversy, but is. not: 
otherwise remarkable. Some people, in fact, are getting 

sick of the Carlyle question, and are wishing that the late 

Jane Welsh had died inglorious—had never been interesting 

to anybody; and with this criminal indifference to the couple | 
—tantrums, jealousy, dyspepsia, everything connected. with. 

their private life—1l confess myself entirely in sympathy. 

The ‘From Mozart to Mario’ of Mr. Louis Engel, the mu-. 

sical critic of Zhe World, is malicious in no mean degree, ‘a 

trifle impudent, not at all ill-written in its way; it tells the 

truth (the author says so, and I believe him) about'a good © 
many things; I should think it would be read wherever 
music is practised. In curious contrast is the ‘ Richard 
Wagner’ of Mons. Adolphe Jullien, with original illustra- . 
tions by Fantin-Latour. It is one of those books which 
Mons. Rouam sends us now and then—well printed, well il- 
lustrated, well produced; magnificent in every particular. 

Mons. Jullien isadesperate Wagnerite. He is innocent enough 

to swallow the ‘ new art’ at a gulp, and enthusiast enough 

to try his hardest to seduce the world into going and do- 

ing likewise. ‘To the faithful his deification of the Prophet - 
Richard may seem a trifle lukewarm; for he does not dis- 
semble the Prophet’s unnatural liability to human weakness. 

To the heretic, his book is an immense and rather pitiable 
mistake. He is of those who do not know the rudiments of" 

art; and his enormous catholicism appears a proof, not of 
competence, but inability for aught but self-delusion: It 

is, on a smaller scale, the case of Ruskin and Turner over 
again. ; 

‘Of the inevitable stultification of Shelley which must re- 

‘sult from the public performance: of his ‘Hellas,’ I shall: 
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only say that the Shelley Society, as imaged in its record, is 
so far the greatest of Mr. Furnivall’s mistakes. It remains. 
to add that the anti-Academy agitators are still making 
themselves ridiculous. They have no money, and no hope; 
and the public carefully refrains from applauding them; and 
the critics live but to persuade them to other courses 
than their own. But they have determined not to excite 
themselves for nothing ; and, after more correspondence in 
The Times, they have constituted themselves into a sub-com- 
mittee of something or other, prepared a document which 
sets forth that the establishment of a National Exhibition of 
All the Arts is what everybody wants, and sent the said doc- 
ument round for signature to all the artists of their acquaint- 
ance. That the scheme will go much farther I scarce be- 
lieve; if it should, it will but end in a fiasco; and the farther 
it goes, the greater that fiasco will be. What is wanted, in 
truth, is a reformed Academy ; and that these gentlemen 
cannot, or will not, see. 


-Lonpon, November 13th, 1886. H. B. 
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Art Notes. 


.THE Fall exhibition at the American Art Galleries opened on 
Tuesday. It is a very good exhibition, modern in character and 
containing numerous works by comparatively unknown but prom- 
ising artists. The landscapes are particularly interesting. An 
‘Autumn,’ by C. Blakesley, a ‘ View in Picardy, France,’ by C. B. 
Coman, Bruce Crane’s ‘ Lowland Country,’ Olive Cheritree’s ‘ Land- 
scape and Sheep,’ George W, Chambers’s ‘End of the Day,’ and 
Eaton, B. R. Fitz, M. L. Fairchild, Albert Insley, 
R. C. Minor, W. L. Metcalf and many others, form a fine represen- 
tative collection of American landscapes. In this, as in the other 
fields of art represented here, French influence seems to be strong; 
and the exhibition might serve to convince the unbelieving that the 
best side of American art, as far as methods of expression go, 
eomes directly or indirectly from France. William E. Marshall’s 
well-known ‘ Jesus of Nazareth’ is exhibited in the lower gallery ; 
and_near it hangs his own line-engraving from the picture, This 
is a fine example of the engraver’s art. The plate is 28} by 42 
inches. On the wall opposite Mr. Marshall's colossal head of 
the Saviour is Herbert Denatat’s large work, ‘The Trio’—three 
girls playing on musical instruments. It is strong in color, and has 

very successful on the other side of the Atlantic. The con- 
trast formed by this picture with ‘La Mandolinata,’ by the same 
artist, which is pitched in a very light key, shows how wide is his 
technical range. A Venetian courtyard subject by Mr. Denman is 
true in impression and fresh in color. J. H. Caliga appears to 
advantage in his seven works, which comprise landscape, beads and 
interiors. He improves steadily. To the grace and sentiment he has 
always shown, he now adds technical skill. Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s 
portrait of a lady and his picture of a child seated at a disordered table 
after a juvenile party are very English indeed. The latter picture 
is, in the liney style of its treatment, suggestive of Alma-Tadema’s 
themes of childhood. American artists need not fear this kind of 
rivalry. Frederick Juengling shows that he has studied the French 
impressionists to some purpose. In his large work called ‘In the 
Street,’ he shows a group of American chiidren taken just as they 
) when engaged in the sports peculiar to their age. Albert 
er’s stable interior is one of the best pictures he has ever ex- 
ibited. It is remarkably fine in tone poe color. Rhoda Holmes 
Nicholls has done nothing better than ‘On the Riva, Venice,’ with 
its iridescent effect of color and its truthful rendering of the pale 
misty atmosphere of the /agues. Burr H. Nicholls shows good 
painting of out-of-door conditions in his ‘ Road to the Village" and 
‘Ducks and Geese.’ His Venetian subject is carefully studied but 
lacks interest. Charles S. Parker’s large picture, ‘The Cooper,’ 
the workingman in his shop, is a good realistic study 
which is not hung to good advantage. Mr. Strickler’s portrait of 
Col. Ingersoll is the most important of the portraits. Vesta S. 
Simmons has a | peasant-subject, called ‘ Breton Children.’ 
F. K. M. Rehn has three marines in different manners. In strange 
contrast with the surrounding pictures is a work by the late Will- 
iam Page, showing two children. It is called ‘I will; you shan’t.’ 


—The Sharples portraits of the Washington family that have 
been on exhibition for the past few weeks at the Williams & Ever- 
ett gallery, Boston, have been removed to Philadelphia, and from 
thence be taken to Washington. It is rumored, however, that 
Boston is to own, eventually, the full-face and the profile of Wash- 
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ington, and also the portrait of Martha. Middleton’s portrait of 
Mary, the mother of Washington, cannot at present be sold. ° 

—Early in December an exhibition will be given at Williams & 
Everett’s of W. N. Bicknell’s outdoor work along the coast of Cape 
Ann. 


—Mr. Chase’s pictures, studies and sketches are attracting 
crowds of visitors to the gallery of the Boston Art Club. A num- 
ber of the paintings have already been sold, including the two 
sketches of ‘Columbus before the Council at Salamanca,’ ‘On the 
Lake, Prospect Park,’ ‘ The old Pier, Brooklyn,’ study of a young 
girl against gray, and two unfinished pictures, ‘Ordering Lunch by 
the Seaside,’ and the study of a young girl in white. 

—A sufficient sum has been raised in Boston to secure to the 
Art Museum of that city the two Greco-Etruscan sarcophagi ex- 
cavated near the site of Volci, on the estate of Lucien Bona- 
parte, Prince of Canino. One of the sarcophagi is of alabaster, 
the other of tufa, and the carvings and inscriptions on both are in 
an unusually good state of preservation. Warriors fighting with 
amazons are sculptured upon one side of the alabaster tomb, and 
at the foot are griffins and lions in violent combat. On the other 
sarcophagus is represented a bridal procession with attendants 
bearing gifts, and on the lid of each rest two sleeping figures of 
heroic size. 


—One of Bonnat’s pupils, Mr. J. W. Mansfield, has been engaged 
by the New England Conservatory to give a course of lessons in 
color from the living model. The costumes will represent various 
historical characters; and accessories suitable to the different 

riods will be given with each model, so that the sketches may 

ave all the elements of a complete picture. 

—At Doll & Richard’s gallery, Boston, is an autotype taken from 
an old and little-known photograph of Longfellow and Sumner. 
It is called ‘ The Poetry and Politics of New England.’ 

—Prof. Ernest F, Fenollosa and Mr. K. Okakura, Commissioners 
of Fine Arts from the Educational Department of the Japanese 
Government, Tokio, have just arrived .in this city. The object of 
their visit is to see our art museums and institutions of a like char- 
acter, and the principal manufactories of art objects. Their stay 
in this city must of necessity be brief, as they are en route to Eu- 
rope to join Mr. A. Hamao, the chief Commissioner. 





Notes 


ONE of the important undertakings to which D. Appleton & Co. 
have lent their name is a ‘Cyclopedia of American Biography,’ of 
Mhich Gen. James Grant Wilson and John Fiske are the editors. 
The first volume, A to C, will be issued early this month, and sold 
by subscription only. Other volumes will appear at intervals of 
six months; possibly oftener. This Cyclopedia will include the 
names of above 15,000 native and adopted citizens of the United 
States, including living persons, since the earliest settlement of the 
country; also the names of several thousand eminent persons of 
Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Chili, Peru, and all the other countries of 
North and South America. The great aim has been to include all 
noteworthy persons of the New World, and to give biographies 
which shall embody with sufficient fulness the latest result of his- 
torical research. It will include biographies of all the Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents of the United States, as well as’ the many 
candidates for those offices; of every member of all the Cabinets, 
every United States Senator, every Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and every member of the Supreme Court since th 
formation of the Government; all the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence; the most prominent Governors of States and 
Territories ; all the most eminent clergy, judges, and lawyers of 
the land; all the Admirals and other distinguished officers of the 
American Navy, and all the Generals of the Army. No name emi- 
nent in literature, art, music, science or invention will be omitted. 
The work will be completed in six volumes, of 700 or 800 pages 
each, similar to ‘ Appleton’s American Cyclopedia.’ Each will be 
illustrated with at least ten steel portraits; and these will be sup- 
plemented by between one and two thousand smaller My ap por- 
traits made by a new process from original drawings by Jacques 
Reich, accompanied by fac-s¢mz/e autographs, and also several 
hundred views of the birthplaces, residences, monuments, and 
tombs of distinguished Americans. 


—Bret Harte’s ‘Queen of the Pirate Isle,’ with illustrations b 
Kate Greenaway, will be published to-day by Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., who will issue at the same time Vol. I. (‘ Hell’ and ‘ Purgatory ’) 
of a new translation of Dante, by Dean Plumtre; Part IV. of Prof. 
F, J. Child’s ‘ English and Scottish Popular Ballads ;’ and Dante’s 
‘Divina Commedia,’ in three volumes, in‘ the Riverside Edition of 
Longfellow’s Works. 
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—Marion Crawford and T. B. Aldrich have both been credited 
with the authorship of ‘ A Demigod,’ the anonymous novel recently 
published by the Harpers. 

—The pages of the Christmas Book Buyer are brightened with 
illustrations from the holiday books reviewed for this number by 
writers of repute. ‘A Leaf from Irving's Sketch-Book’ is embel- 
lished with Caldecott’s designs; Miss Alcott gives Mrs. Burnett’s 
‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy ’ the praise it deserves; and Miss Thomas 
takes. Mr. Gibson’s ‘ Happy Hunting Grounds’ and Miss Jerome’s 
«Nature’s Hallelujah’ as the text of such a sermon as the mossy 
stones in Arden may have preached. To Mr. Lathrop has been 
assigned Kenyon Cox’s drawings for ‘The Blessed Damozel.’ Mr. 
Mabie rummages ‘ Among the Holiday Books,’ and Mrs. Harrison 
gathers for us some crumbs from ‘The Child’s Holiday-Book 
Table.’ Other contributors to this special number are Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer, Miss Jewett, Roger Riordan, Ripley Hitchcock and 
J. D. Champlin, Jr. 

—Hereafter the department of ‘Old Books and New’ in The Art 
Amateur will be in charge of Henri Péne du Bois, New York 
correspondent of Ze Lzvre. Mr. Du Bois is a member of the 
Grolier Club, and a well-informed lover of fine books, as those will 
remember who have read his little treatise on book-binding. 


—A ‘Young Folks’ Golden Treasury of Poems,’ containing 
original poems by American and English poets, with about 200 
illustrations by American artists, will be issued about the 15th inst. 
by D. Lothrop & Co. 

—The Christmas Puck is the most elaborately illustrated issue 
of that lively weekly yet seen. It is filled with cuts scattered through- 
out the text and printed in soft tints. There is twice the usual 
number of cartoons, besides an extra portrait of Mrs. Cleveland 
taken from life by Mr. Keppler. Of the literary contents the best 
pore is Mr. Bunner’s New Year’s Day poem—pleasantly humorous 
on the surface, but with a suggestive pathos below. 


—Scribner & Welford’s holiday catalogue of recent importations 
contains a list of rare books and fine editions of classic and modern 
authors, 

—Dr. Cyrus. Hamlin will lecture on ‘ The Eastern Question,’ at 
the Union ‘Theological Seminary in Park Avenue on Monday next 
at 4.P.M. The Semi-Centennial of the Seminary will be observed 
on the following day. An historical address will be delivered at 11 
A.M. by the Rev. George L. Prentiss, D.D. 

—The Putnams’ Pearl Series, noticed in our last number, com- 
prises six volumes, and the price is not $2.50 but $3. 


—Gen. Lee’s military secretary, A. L. Long, has written a large 
volume entitled ‘The Memoirs of Robert E. Lee: His Military 
History.and Campaigns.’ Its English publishers will be Sampson, 
Low & Co. 

—Perhaps the most important book described in the apy $a 

catalogue of W. B. Saunders, of Philadelphia, is Napoleon’s ‘ E. 
It comprises nine volumes of letter-press and fourteen of p ao 
and the whole number of engravings—some of which are in colors— 
is 894. This monumental work was published in Paris in 1809-22, 
and the copy in question is uncut. 


—The residence of the late one P. Kidder, in Newbury Street, 
Boston, has just been purchased by the St. Botolph Club. The 
first reception in their new quarters will be given early in March. 


—Sidney Woollett will begin a series of six literary recitals at the 
Madison ee Theatre, under Mr. Palmer’s direction, next Mon- 
day morning. The principal authors to be interpreted are Shak- 
speare, Browning, Tennyson and Sir Henry Taylor. 

—Andrew Lang’s new book, ‘ In the Wrong Paradise, and Other 
Stories,’ which Harper & Bros. will issue almost immediately, is 
dedicated to Mr. Haggard, the author of ‘ King Solomon’s Mines.’ 


—An early day will see the publication of the fourth part of 
Prof. Child’s scholarly collection of ‘English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads. Dr. Thayer’s ‘Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament,’ published here by the Harpers at $5, is issued in 
Great Britain by the Clarks, of Edinburgh, at nearly double that 

rice. 

r —‘ Speech-Mixture in French Canada’ is the entertaining open- 
ing article of the July number (Whole No. 26) of Zhe American 
Journal of Philology. Prof. Elliott in this article finds that the 
common people of French Canada have mage. tenaciously to the 
ancient pronunciation of the early settlers, while even the clergy 
and the educated classes generally have conformed their pronuncia- 
tion to it. Even Parisians who emigrate to Canada soon cast aside 
their accent de Paris and use with fluency the composite vocaliza- 
tion of the common folk about them. If anybody can make sucha 
subject as ‘ The Consecutive Sentence in Greek ’ fairly sparkle with 
piquant individuality, it is the accomplished editor of the Journal, 
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which is a reservoir of learning nine-times girdled. Where else in 
this country can one find such summaries of scientific ot acgpe' 
as one finds here in the reports of the contents of Hermes, of 

Fleckeisen's Pan ahrbiicher, the Internationale Zeitschrift, and the 
Archiv fir laternische Lexicographieund Grammatik? Selected 
books are also carefully viewed and re-viewed, while at least six 
substantial articles and researches fill up the body of each number. 


—Willis J. Abbott, who has just issued his first book, ‘ Blue 
Jackets of ‘61,’ through Dodd, Mead & Co., is said to be at work 
on two companion volumes treating of the Revolution and the 
War of 1812. He is a grandson of the late J. S. C. Abbot. 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference.| 


QUESTIONS. 
No. 1914.—Is ‘ Living Truths’ Charles Kingsley quotes from ‘ the 
great poet’ the lines copied below. Who is the great poet ? 
Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate, 
Who never in the midnight hours 
Sat weeping on his lonely 
He knows you not, ye Heavenly Powers. 
A. S. 
[The original is the old Harper's chant, in Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm Meis- 
ter.’ Longfellow thus translates the lines, as the opening miotto of 
‘ Hyperion :’ 
Who ne’ er his bread in sorrow ate, 
Who ne’er the mournful midnight hours 
Weeping upon his bed has sate, 
e knows you not, ye Heavenly Powers. 
Carlyle translated the same stanza as follows : 


Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent the darksome hours 
Weeping and watching for the morrow, 
e knows ye not, ye gloomy Powers.] 
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is ac ledged in this column. Further notice of 
any work willdepend upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given, 
the publication is issued in New York. 

Adams, S. F. Nearer My God to Thee Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Bache, R. M. The Young Wrecker of the Florida Reef. $1.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Baker,G. M. The Reading Club. No. 17.........0-+0+-000 a po & & Shepard 
Baker, Pasha. Sketches from My Life. pee a «Sikh's eee keeeelan 


Bigelow, M. T, Mistakes in Writing English.......... ...++ ice ft & Shepard. 
Blair, Talfourd. Illustrated pocket edition a Shakspeare. 8 vols. $3 75. 

A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Brooks, ome Twenty Sermons. $1.75...........-s0008 imces E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Bynner, E saps Surriage. 5 %. ak HORS > die ihe nee Kiel Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Craddock a E. the Clouds. $125 ............ Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Ce. 


Cranch, GC. P, ‘Ariel and Caliban, vine Other Poems. $1.25. 


ton: te ‘hton, Mifflin & Co. 
in, Margen. Christ at the Door of the Heart. 


$r.7 . P. Dutton & Co 
Dale F F. H. Reminiscences and Opinions, 1813-85. = it occs pe Appleton & 
Ewing. M.A. The Serapion Brethren .............20e.seeseees ibner & Welford 
Farjeon, B. L. The Bright Star of Life. asc +e +. +e. Harper & 
Fobes, W. K. Five-minute Readings for vous Ladies...... Boston: Lee & Sh 


FT REST pg Boston: 

Gogol ,N.V. ‘Tchitchikoft’ = Journeys; or, Dead Souls. 2 vols... T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 

Hazard, O. Memoirs of the Rev. J. Lewis Diman, D.D. $2 00. 

1 E. The M f th i Bird —. ott Lan Shepard 

erome, e of the Blue-Bird................ Bostun: 

erome, |. E. Nature’s Hallelujah. WOM 60500, 2cnheaene a Lee & Sh 4 
mb, c Some Essays of Elia. $2.00. .......-++g-0se+ee --D. gi Co. 

Lowell, J. R. Democracy, and Other J Addresses. 


Lyte, H. F. Abide With Me... ..csccse ccosssncssscve tebe 


ach, MA Apia Gee Clik, ©. .g oss .socccnascessancsasaen E. P. Soon = 
Money. Edward. The Truth about America. .........-++-+sees+ i Welford 


Monterio, Mariana. Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque he ag $3.75. 





& 

Oliphant, Mrs. The Son of His Father. 20€......sse0-s-sesceee sees a & Bros, 
Overton, J. H. The Evangelical Revival in the Eighteenth Somer ae 
Palmer, ee My a wong need TOE ice pabeons’s inva Boston: pd 4 Bhepard 
Payne, Home, Sweet Home ... ..... seeesceseee cee Boston: 
Perry, Nora. New songs Sand ballads. $1.50. .......... ‘ penton: Ti Ticton 
Plutarch’ Lives of Demetrius and Mark Anthony. WD. vis cksns seb eces Cassell & Co, 
Preston, M. J. For Love’s Sake. $1.00. .... as A. D. F. Randolph & 
Sampson, Alden. Milton’sSonnets —— ......0seeesceee eoerese he De Vinne Press. 
Shirley, Penn. Little Miss Weezy. $r.00.......-..--+++e006 Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter ag and Sketches. 4 vols. e. oo each. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 
S Alfred mn Pabatings..... 60% sesovsesscosesced J. Coombes. 
Tenney, Mrs. S. = Pots” Prete and Stories of Animals, 





30c eac Bas Lee & Shepard. 
The Louie. erties. inn' Soé 6 sheee cds eaanaee Sbeeetha teense ¢ J. Coombes. 
Thorpe, R. H Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night............ Boston: & Shepard. 
Toplady, A. M. Rock of Ages ...... 2. .scesceseerceecceees Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Trowbridge, J. TF. Ute Oat Fault. .....0..ceseerserseoesove Boston: Lee & Sh 
Vining, E. P. Time in the Play of Hamlet. $1.00..... ........-.+++ Brentano 
Walter, James. Memorials of George, and Martha stem, ner ie 


Wiens ten, A.D. T. Homes Yarns. $1.50.. Boston: ago AE. Ley 
A TF gp car aia lt soteaw Chicago: A me ce 


wien, ¢ 6.4. is Varieties. Part I1]........+..+00.00 Boston: 
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Number. 153. : 








Notable New Books. 


Sieap Gouss, 9 Vele........0+<+.-- 





$2.50 

Tue STORY OF THE Four.,........... 1.25 
EMINENT AUTHORS OF THE 19TH 

CONOR Ws osc os Sadie seeslieciccocce 2.00 

THe LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA.. 1.50 

MEDITATIONS OF A PARISH PRIEST.... 1.25 

VC ae |. 1.25 


Her Majesty’s TOWER. 2 Vols..... 3.50 
PRINCES, AUTHORS AND STATESMEN... 2.75 


THE MARQUIS OF PENALTA........... 1.50 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT.........---- 1.50 
ANNA KARENINA........ TTR re 1.75 
CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD AND YOUTH... 1.50 
DER. TRRLIGION s 6.6.0 6c ccice cecsccccce 1.00 
TE UE BA 6 oo oes cc ccc ccccccevcoes 1.00 
Sr. JOHN’s EVE...........cccccccees 1.25 
GREAT MASTERS OF RussIAN LITER- 

NE re len Ae ctkbn se ecaes ee + 6 1.25 
INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS........... 5.00 





For sale by all booksellers. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor PLACE, New York. 





THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 
By W. H. Matuock. ($1.00 and 50 
cents.) “ Perhaps no one of the youn- 
ger writers of our time combines in so 


_ pre-eminent a degree the scientific, so- 


cial and religious spirit of our unsatis- 
fied age as Mr. Mallock. His enthu- 
siasm for true science, hissympathy with 
the thought of to-day, and especially 
of the younger thinkers, his fellowship with 
modern religious faith and lack of faith, his 
discriminating sympathy alike with the labor- 
ing classes in their demand for a just organiza- 
tion of society, and with the aristocratic class 
whose ition and wealth is an inheritance 
linked with venerable and tender associations, 
have enabled him in his novel ‘‘ THE OLD 
OrpDEr CHANGES,” to reflect as in a mirror the 
whole mind and heart of society. This book 
is one Of the most valuable contributions to the 
fiction of socialism which has appeared in re- 
cent times, and, aside from its bearing on social 
problems, its artistic workmanship, its keen 
sarcasm and tender pathos, its epigrammatic 
brilliancy and poetic feeling for life and nature 
give it a distinct value as a purely literary 
work.”— Boston Advertiser. G. P. ‘PUT- 
NAM'S SONS, New York, and all book- 
sellers. 


H. Wunderlich & Co., 


868 Broapway, 


BETWEEN I7TH AND 18TH STREETS. 





Invite an inspection of their 
ETCHINGS AND _ EN- 
GRAVINGS especially pre- 
pared for Holiday Gifts. 


An early selection will obvi- 
ate. any delay in framing. 
Parish’s Complete Etchings 

‘on Free Exhibition. 





Tennyson Calendar 
For 1887. 


A characteristic picture-panel 
with calendar-block of selections 
for every day in the year. Ex- 
tively new. 


Dickens Calendar 
For 1887. 


Last year we made the finest 


‘and prettiest calendar ever made 


in America—so they say—with 
a bit from Dickens for every 
day in the year, beside the daily 
picture panel. 


This year we make it exd¢zrely 
new, both pictures and bits. 


For sale by booksellers generally. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PUBLISHER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


“FAMOUS” 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








Poor Boys wHo BECAME FAMOUS....-... -. eos go 
Girts wHo Became FAMOUS...........00. 2.0 1.50 
Boys’ Book or Famous RULERS............... 1.50 
THe CuristTMaS COUNTRY.......20. sees eee 1.50 
Tue Ro tio Books, 14 vols....6 .2.....222000 12.00 
Tue Jonas Books, 6 vols...........e.eeseeseee 5.00 
Tue Lucy Books, 6 vols.........ss..0. ceseeee 5.00 
For sale by all booksellers. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 





SouTHERN Bivovac 
FOR DECEMBER. 
Reavy DEcEMBER 1st, 1886. 

Will contain the first iat of the papers relating 

to the 

NORTH-WESTERN CONSPIRACY; Full of Histor- 
ical interest and personal adventure. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM JEFFERSON, 
Relating to public matters and features of life in Vir- 
ginia a hundred years ago. 

LIVE STOCK IN KENTUCKY, A series of papers 
tracing the genesis of the trotter, and describing the 
principles on which he has been developed. 

Other papers combine to make it a brilliant number. 

Single Numbers, 20 cts. Six Months, $z. One Year, $2. 

For Sale by Newsdealers, or by mail. Address, 


SOUTHERN BIVOUAC, Louisville, Ky. 





THE GREAT PICTURE LIGHT. 


Frinx’s Patent REFLECTORS. 
The Best Light known for Pictures. 
Rererences: Most of the prominent galleries in this 


country. 
J. P. FRINK, ss5x Pearl St., New York. 








This is little Tanabe Gengero, who lives in Japan, and 
he is only one of the thousands of children in all parts 
of the world to whom St. NicHOLAs goes every month, 
—children in Siam, and Ceylon, and Zanzibar, in Rus- 
sia, and Iceland, and Queensland. It takes six cepies 
to supply the household of the Prince of Wales, and the 
children of the Empress of Austria and the Queen of 
Italy are said to have been brought up on Sr. NICHOLAS. 
Are there any boys and girls in America who do not 
see it? The Christmas issue is a great number and it 
costs only 25 cents. Dealers and the publishers take 
subscriptions,—$3.00 ayear. Is there any better Christ - 
mas present for a boy or girl ? 


THE Century Co. N. Y. 





ARTISTIC PRESENTS OF 
PERMANENT VALUE. 

FHigh-class proof Etchings, 
costing, with suitable frame, 
Jrom $10 upward. 

Specialty of rarities unpro- 
curable elsewhere. Vzsttors in- 
vited to call and examine. A 
new illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue by mazl, price 10 cents, 
ready December roth. 


Frederick Keppel & Co., Lon- 
don, and 27 East 16th Street 
(Unzon Square), New York. 


““ The boys and girls can mark this book for Santa. 
Fust tell him it is good.””—IntTeER-OcEAN. j 


TheChristmas Country 


AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 


Translated from the Danish and German by Mary J. 
— With new and original illustrations. remo, 
1.50. 
“ A charming holiday gift.”"—Pittsburgh Chronicle. 
** One of the most beautiful books of the season." — 
Transcript. 
“* Will be sure to a) 
fond of romance.” 





to any young reader who is 
an Francisco Chronicle. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY. 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


INSTRUCTION. 














MRS. J. A. GALLAHER, | ai 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, sr West sad St. 
A thorough French education; highest standard in’ * 
English and classical studies; ; drawing. Special 
attention to primary classes, Circulars. Reopens Oct. 4 











